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GLIMPSES OF TURKEY IN ASIA. 
By Ensign Lloyd H. Chandler, U.S. N. 


OVERTY and suffering anxiously watched for an uprising 
are about the most vivid during the late war. Probably the 
impressions that remain Greeks did not feel confident enough 
upon the mind after a of support from their countrymen to 
visit to the Asiatic pos- try a revolt that might bring punish- 

sessions of the sultan, and there one ment in its track, the Turk being 

sees enough of these to last for a 

lifetime. 





Smyrna, the principal city of 
Asia Minor, is large enough and 
foreign enough, so that the pleas- 
ant habits of the Turk are not 
very much in evidence, although 
even there it is necessary to have 
had a certain amount of previ- 
ous training in order to enjoy the 
strange sights without being sick- 
ened by the cruelty and disgust- 
ing filth that are discernible on 
every side. In this place, as in 
every port in the Orient, we find 
a very mixed population, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Italians, 
French, with some few inhabi- 
tants and many travelers of other 
nations. In Smyrna the Greeks 
far outnumber the Turks, and for 





that reason the place has been Sh: Hal's Gise= Tasos, 
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A Type 


of Levantine Beauty. 


that direction when 
inclination and opportunity serve. 
Smyrna, being the most prosperous 


very expert in 


city of the Orient, has the largest and 
most complete bazaar in that region, 
and it is here that the interest of the 
traveler is centered. Imagine a large 
town with very narrow and dirty wind- 
ing streets, all roofed over, the houses 
at the sides being without front walls. 
The little alcoves thus formed are oc- 
cupied by the merchants, and there 
are seen all sorts of interesting goods 
spread out in tempting array to draw 
out money from the un- 

The 
the most attractive fea- 


wary. rugs are 
ture, as well as the most 
expensive, and many 
very beautiful ones 
may be seen, at prices 
that seem very low 
when compared with 
those in this country. 
These people do not in- 
tend to lose the profit 
to be made upon cheap 
machine-made goods 
though, and many of 


the interesting Oriental 


objects exposed for sale 


have been imported 


from the factories of 


Lyons or of some 
other 
When 
‘‘ways that are dark” 
and ‘‘tricks that 
the ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee’’ is not in it 
with the 
the eastern 
ranean. 


European city. 


it comes to 


are 
vain,’’ 


merchant of 
Mediter- 


In these bazaars one 
has to exercise constant 
caution, to avoid being 

flattened by a camel, either by being 
stepped upon or by being crushed 
against a wall. These beasts are 
always connected in series, to bor- 
row a term, the halter of each being 
the 


preceding, and the whole string being 


secured to harness of the one 
led by one man, who rides a horse or 
a donkey and leads the first camel. 
As one of the beasts fills up the en- 
tire the 
short, and as 


passageway, streets being 
often 
the 


bazaar is filled with camels roaming 


very there are 


twenty or more in a caravan, 


Alexandretta or Iskanderun 
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Beilan. 


about in an apparently utterly irre- 
sponsible frame of mind. Their soft 
feet make absolutely no noise, too, 
and it is far from pleasant to the 
novice to look up suddenly and find 
one of the beautiful (?) heads tower- 
ing above one, and to realize that 
nothing but and 
dexterity will save one from the huge 
sandbagging feet. It 


great nimbleness 
adds zest to 


one’s wanderings, though, and I 


believe we go abroad in search of 
novelty. 

And then the dogs! Oh, the dogs! 
Nobody dares kill a dog 
in a Moslem country, but 
there is nothing to be 
said against scalding, 
wounding, or maiming 
them—anything short of 
actual death—and as ‘the 
native is about as gentle 
minded as our own In- 
dian, the condition of the 
hordes of dogs may be 
readily imagined. It is 
beyond description. 

3eyrout, in Syria, is 
the next city in impor- 
tance to Smyrna, and is 
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Ig! 


principally interesting as 
being the seaport of 
Damascus, to which place 
it is connected by a rail- 
road, the 
which was obtained from 
the Turks, like that from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, by 
much patience and brib- 
ery. Beyrout is also the 


concession for 


site of a large American 
college, where a practical 
education is given to such 
youth of the country as 
desire it and can afford 
the exceedingly moderate 
fees that are required. I believe that 
a large amount of free instruction is 
also given. It has an especially fine 
medical department, and very many 
young men take that course and go 
out into the country to try to reduce 
the frighful amount of ophthalmia and 
other diseases of filth that ravage the 
country. 
Leaving Beyrout and coasting 
north, we depart from the beaten 
track of the tourist and get into a 
part of the world where nobody ever 
goes if he can help it, and finally 
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Latak'yaD Harbo 


reach the village of Alexandretta, or, 


as the natives call it, Iskanderun. 
This is the seaport of Antioch and 
Aleppo, and large quantities of licorice 
root and pistache nuts are brought 
down to the sea here to be exported. 
Considerable also 
brought from thirty days’ travel or 


more in the country, the mode of con- 


crude copper is 


veyance being on horse, donkey, or 
A railroad has been 
planned from Alexandretta to Antioch 
and Aleppo, but as yet the necessary 


camel's back. 


Not up to his Task—How the Turk Rewards Failure. 


permission has not been 
granted from Constantino- 
ple, and 
it will be, 


nobody knows 


when if ever. 
There is, however, a very 
fair carriage road in its 
place, which runs up 
through the town of Bei- 
lan and the mountain pass 
of the same name. 

It is a very interesting 
drive from Alexandretta 
up this road about four- 
teen miles to the top of 
the pass, whence may be 
the lake of Anti- 
och and the sites of several of the 
Christian churches. It 
this drive that I 
served the artless method in 
the Turkish 


seen 
very early 
was while on ob- 
which 
officials transport the 


Soli. 


troops from one place to another. <A 
landed from a 
troop-ship at Alexandretta the night 
before, on their way to Aleppo, and 


regiment had been 


they had impressed every piece of 


live stock in the town that was capa- 


ble of bearing a burden, as well as 
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every vehicle in sight. The 
unfortunate owners were at 
liberty to go along and 
bring back their property 
if they wished, and were 
allowed to work for the 
soldiers on the way. Fail 
ure to go meant absolute 
loss of property, and its re- 
turn was not so very cer- 
tain in any event. I saw 
one camel that, being 


rather young, was not up 


to his load, and in conse- 
quence, he got his throat 


the eastward, where Jonah 
landed when the whale got 
tired of him. It must be 
the right place, they say, 
for there are two stone 
pillars there that mark it 
as such. Irreverent for- 
eign investigators lean to 
the belief that these pillars 
are a part of an arch 
erected by Alexander the 
Great, in commemoration 


cut and was left in the 
middle of the roads for 
the wolves to remove. 
We had to get out of 
our carriage and let it 
be hauled up over a 
side hill to get by the 
corpse. Of course the 
soldiers lived on the 
country on the way, 
taking anything that 
they wanted. 

About the only his- 
toric point of interest 
near Alexandretta is a 
spot on the shore to 
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of the Battle of 
doubtedly fought somewhere in the 
vicinity. 


Issus, which was un- 


The route by which Ben Hur re- 
turned from Rome to Antioch and 
his land did not lead him 
through Alexandretta, for in those 


native 


days the river Orontes was navigable 
to the city for ships of the size which 
they then knew, so the trade of the 


city all went by that road, passing to 


TURKEY IN 


ASIA. 


the the 
present town of Suediah. 


southward, by the 


site of 

Another town which vies with Al- 
exandretta in general squalor and 
wretchedness is Mersina, a short dis 
and on the 
side of the Gulf of Iskan- 
This place, which is also 
known as Mersine or Mersyna, is the 
seaport of and Adana, the 
latter city being the seat of govern- 


tance to the westward, 
northern 
derun. 


Tarsus 


of the Cydnus in Spring. 
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ment of the vilayet or province of 
Adana, ancient Cilicia, and 
nected with them by a carriage road 
and railroad also. 


is con- 


Tarsus, having been the home of 
Saul, is now filled with sites to which 
his name has attached. St. 
Paul’s gate, an archway in an old 
Roman wall, must undoubtedly have 
been there at the proper time; there- 


been 


fore what is more appropriate than 
the St. Paul's well was 
known to have been his, because of 


name ? 


recent years a tile was pulled out of 


it bearing the inscription ‘‘ Paul.”’ 
The fact that he was known as Saul 
when he lived there does not invali- 
date this claim at all. 

Tombs of 
Jonah 


Sardanapalus and of 
the latter 
looking more like a closed-up bread 


are also shown, 


oven than anything else. These men 
might just as well have been buried 
here as anywhere else, so the town 
may as well get what credit there is 
in it, and does. The river Cydnus is 
there, though, beyond a doubt, and 
the 
the 


traveler can select for himself 


meadow where Anthony was 
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encamped when Cleopatra sailed up 
the river in her wonderful galley to 
lead him back to Egypt a captive to 
her charms. Among the falls of the 
river here, you are shown a basin 
hollowed out of the rock by the rush- 
ing waters where Alexander is said 
to have bathed just after the Battle 
of Issus, bringing on an illness which 
nearly cost him his life. The stream 
is icy cold, being fed by the snow on 
the mountains behind, the Taurus 
range, and this may well be true, 
although probably the bed of the 


— 


river has changed enough since then 
to make the claims of any particular 
spot rather problematical. 

About five or six miles to the west- 
ward of Mersina, on the coast, is one 
of the best preserved of all the ruins 
in this part of the country, Pompeiop- 
olis. Unfortunately, although it is 
in such a good state of preservation, 
it has no particular history, and is 
therefore of no great interest at the 
present day. It dates back beyond 
history, and was destoyed and re- 
built many times by various people, 


the structure now remaining being 
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raised by order of Pompey the Great. 
It was from this place that Pompey. 
the fugitive, sailed for Egypt, there 
to meet his death. The town was also 
known as Soli, and it is now called 
Mezetlu or Hakmoon by the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country. 
Taxes are perhaps the most flour- 
ishing product of this much-misgov- 
erned country, although I fancy that 
that crop is rather difficult to harvest, 
the ground having been already pretty 
thoroughly worked out. Everything 
is taxed, and the collection privilege 
is sold to the highest bidder, so that 
the condition of the people is beyond 
description. No native will do any- 
thing beyond let himself out by the 
day as a laborer, for if he tries any 
work by which he may improve him- 
self he will be taxed more than one 
There are 
similar to that in 
which the owner of a promising olive 


hundred per cent. on it. 


many instances 


A LATTER-DAY 


PIONEER 
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tree was obliged to cut it down one 
year in which it did not bear, because 
it was his only source of revenue and 
when it failed him he had no way of 
paying the tax on it. When the Red 
Cross Society tried to help some of 
the sufferers by giving them donkeys 
with which to earn a living, the tax 
gatherers promptly came around and 
seized the beasts in default of pay 
ment of the tax on them, before the 
owners had an opportunity to earn 
anything. 

Of course the country is in a terri- 
ble state, and one of the most fertile 
lands in the world is only advanced, 
in a spasmodic kind of a way, by a 
few foreigners, who work under the 
protection of their consuls, and who 
win their way by buying every Turk- 
ish 


official in sight, at exorbitant 


rates. Even the heavy hand of the 
Russian bear would be preferable to 


this. 


FRANK BOLLES. 


By Mabel Hill. 


bb Ba IRTH of the Sandwich 
Ke 


mountains, enclosed 
Sell 


4 peaks, there once lay 
a beautiful lake. Cen- 
turies ago its outflowing stream, now 


by a circle of sombre 


i 
5) 


-alled Swift river, cut so deeply be- 
tween the spurs of Chocorua and Bear 
mountains that the greater part of the 
lake drained away into the Saco at 
Conway, leaving its local bed a fair 
and rich-soiled intervale.’’ 

Brooding over this land of heights 
and hollows, the spirit of its monarch 
mountain, grim Chocorua, bows in 
mute sympathy with its sweet mis- 


tress, the nestling lake. A joy has 
Their friend and 
minstrel has passed their way for the 
last time. 


without him, but the 


gone from them. 


Seasons come and go 
silent sorrow 
that pervades the forests and _ hill- 
sides neither wanes nor lessens. 
Well may Nature herself mourn for 
one whose gracious love of all her 
secrets inspired him to tell her story 
with a master stroke. 

With the untimely death of the 

Frank 
Harvard 
University, a keen regret and actual 


loss was felt alike by the lover of 


and humanitarian, 


late 


scholar 


3olles, secretary of 
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bird and wild flower, ‘‘the tramp of 


the open road,’’ and the gentle stu- 
dent who would read of Nature rather 
than investigate her mysteries. 

The far-reaching work that Mr. 
Bolles accomplished in connection 
with his office at the university in 
Cambridge has been made known to 
the world not only by those whose 
pens write with authority, but by the 
testimony of 


hundreds of grateful 
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has identified himself more success- 
fully with the Granite state than the 
busy secretary of Harvard. Through- 
out his career, an intense love of out- 
door life dominated his leisure hours. 
Recreation to him was not rest, but 
an enthusiastic passion for the coun- 
try. All living creatures became his 
friends, and as intimacy with them 
gave him 


scientific knowledge of 


their natures, he was led most nat- 


Frank Bolles. 


Harvard students who knew his gen- 
erous friendship,—a friendship whose 
impetuous sympathy gave him the 
key to the hearts of all men, because 
he could rejoice with those to whom 
joy came quite as keenly as he could 
enter into the grief of others. 

It is not, however, this philan- 
thropic side of Mr. Bolles’s nature 
which gives occasion for this sketch. 
Perhaps no student of the haunts and 


habits of the ‘‘ tenants’’ of the woods 


urally into becoming their graphic 
biographer. Sketches developed as 
his excursions into the White Moun- 
tains and more fre- 
quent, and these articles were finally 
published together in the volumes 
known by the telling titles, ‘‘ Land 
of the Lingering Snow,’’ ‘‘At the 
North of Bearcamp Water,’’ and 
‘From Blomidon to Smoky,”’ the 
last book covering not only life in the 
Chocorua valley, but describing most 


became more 
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vividly his interesting experiences in 
the ever beautiful Acadian region. 
These three books have given Mr. 
Bolles a reputation in England as 
an authoritative writer upon nature, 
as well as winning for him at Har- 
vard the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Their literary merit 
marked,—the style direct, yet grace- 
ful; above all is the practical knowl- 
edge, the vivid We are 
amazed at the accuracy and clear- 
ness when we remember that the au- 
thor’s vocation was along quite dif- 
ferent lines, and that the pastoral side 
of Mr. Bolles’s nature was allowed 
its freedom only in his leisure hours. 

A career so utterly unlike that of 
Henry D. Thoreau could produce 
only unlike results. 


is 


detail. 


The critics who 
have impulsively compared the two 
‘naturalists’? have no ground up- 
on which to base their comparison. 
Thoreau loved nature for its influ- 
Mr. Bolles 
was a worker for the sake of knowl- 
edge. A painstaking student of Na- 
ture, he became her painstaking bi- 


ence upon humanity. 


ographer, differing materially in mo- 
tive and method from the Walden her- 
mit, whose paradoxical convictions 
were ever a handicap to lais genius. 
The one volume of poems from Mr. 
Bolles’s pen claims for its author the 
poetic soul, as his prose work has 
claimed for him the scientific mind. 
‘* Chocorua’s Tenants,’’—a collection 
of spontaneous verses that tell the 
story of swallow, ovenbird, sparrow, 
or crow, as the chance reader may 
open the unpreten- 
tious work and yet one that demands 
a certain respect from the poet, critic, 
and ornithologist. 


volume,—is an 


Written as they 
are in the metre of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ the 
casual reader might perhaps question 
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a monotony in the form of the four- 
teen poems, but as one reads into the 
heart of the lines and catches their 
spirit, he will judge that Mr. Bolles 
chose wisely in following the older 
poet, who also told us a story of the 
woods and waters,—a story that still 
lives as one of the earliest treasures 
of our childhood. 


* By the Saco, by the Bearcamp, 
By the mad Pemigewasset, 
Where, in winter, moaning tempests 
Rack the forests, whirl the snowflakes 
Dwells, in grim and lonely glory 
All the year, the sombre log-cock. 
Would you seek him? Borrow owl wings 
Soft as darkness, light as lake mist; 
Learn to tread the leaves with fox feet, 
Like the hare to cross the snowdrifts, 
Learn to burrow like the woodchuck, 
Learn to listen like the partridge, 
Learn to wait as does the wildcat, 
Learn to start as does the red deer; 
Wary, watchful, is the log-cock, 
Man among his foes most dreaded.”’ 


This advice is but the echo of the 
man’s own He 
alert and intense 
sympathy the habits, nay, even the 
very secrets, in the lives of the birds 


methods. studied 


with observation 


and animals which figure in his 
sketches. One cannot read a chap- 


ter in these annals of the forest before 
he knows something of Mr. Bolles’s 
own power to watch, to listen, to 
wait, and to start. This added pa- 
tience and precision, together with 
his sympathy and enthusiasm, make 
of him an accurate naturalist rather 
than merely a cold scientist. With 
no bedewing his 
pages, they are rife with suggestive- 


sentimentalism 


ness of sentiment, and we can get at 
the poetic personal equation with 


which Mr. Bolles is endowed, al- 


though it is difficult to find a half 
dozen examples where the mood of 
As 
an illustration of Mr. Bolles’s infinite 


the author influenced his pen. 
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patience in his nature work, his own 
account of the ‘‘sap-orchard’’ hum- 
ming-birds will serve admirably. All 
summer the little ladies of the air 
had been the guests of a group of 
gray birches. One by one their sea- 
son in the mountains had come to its 
close, and by September 1 Mr. Bolles 
writes that it seemed to him that the 
last ‘‘lady’’ had had 


waited ten or fifteen minutes by the 


gone. aa 


trees and she had not come, though 
the sap-suckers were busy at the 
drills in their ac- 

customed places. 

Before finally giv- 

ing her up, I 
thought that I 
would count a 
hundred slowly, 
if that 
incanta- 
might not 
bring her to her 


When I 


‘ninety- 


and see 
form ot 


tion 


trees. 
reached 
nine’ and no bird 
I concluded 
that the exact date 
of 


had 


came, 


her migration 


been found, 


Bearcamp 


but as I said ‘one 
hundred’ there was a faint hum in 


the still air, and the dainty dipper 
appeared with her usual sprightli- 
ness.”’ 


How honest this confession of the 
boy-hearted man! He would count a 
hundred. Such words win us to the 
text, and we read with pleasant sym- 
pathy just because the human in the 
pages belongs to every one of us. 
Even in this 
characteristics 


one incident certain 
of the writer are 
marked,—his zeal to know precisely 
whether the 


‘‘dainty dipper’’ had 
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really migrated; the poetical touch 
as he refers to my lady humming- 
bird by differing titles of dignity or 
affection; and his patience to wait 
yet a little longer after the silent 
quarter of an hour under the birch 
trees. Or again we see his inde- 
fatigable patience in such a situation 
as this: ‘‘ Lying flat upon my back 
on my bedroom floor, with my head 
in the fireplace, pillowed upon the 
andirons, and my gaze directed in- 
tently up the chimney, I watched, 
hour by hour, the 
strange domestic 
doings of two of 
my tenants.” Hour 
by hour; only the 
poetic imagination 
that can dissipate 
physical 
fort give 
such interest even 
to the 
work. 


discom- 
would 


student’s 
Lying 
stretched out upon 
his back, the nat- 
uralist-poet’s heart 
sang swallow-songs 
that give a new 
Water beauty to science 
and a closer un- 
derstanding of its secrets. One feels 
that he knows the author after he 
has read Mr. Bolles’s books, and he 
gets nearer to nature because of his 
fellowship with it. But in this in- 
stance it is not enough to know the 
author’s mind. He must know the 
He must get close to that 
which unusually 
rich in the warmest qualities—sym- 
pathy, and 
heart. 
It was, perhaps, in the neighbor- 
hood of the White Mountains, where 


man. 


human side was 


candor, kindliness of 
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Mr. 
home, that the richness of his own 
broad nature was best seen,—where 


Bolles had his quiet summer 


the real self of the man was asserted 
most frankly. What Frank Bolles 


did materially for New Hampshire 


ne Red-Roofed Cottage 


merits as hearty recognition in its 
way as does his work at Cambridge, 
or his scientific interest in ornithol- 
ogy. 

In the this 
“Stroller of New England” became 


summer of 1883, 
natural beau- 
ties in the vicinity of the Chocorua 
country. 


enthusiastic over the 


The great mountain domi- 
nates the region, across the level 
stretches lie the four beautiful lakes, 
forming, as he aptly puts it, a perfect 
St. and down the 
valley flows the river Chocorua, a 
tumbling stream that loses itself later 
in the the Bear- 
camp. At the north, ranging beside 
Chocorua, 


Andrew’s cross, 


greater water of 


rise Paugus, Passacona- 
way, and Whiteface, four connected 
mountains, each stamped, however, 
with a individuality that 
apparent as be- 
familiar 


faces or wooded 


strong 


grows more one 
scarred 
South of 


this great fortification, in the town- 


comes with their 


domes. 
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ship of Tamworth, lies the village of 
Chocorua, once known as Tamworth 
Iron Works village, and just beyond 
the little settlement, a mile or two 
farther up the river valley, Mr. Bolles 
built the red-roofed cottage at the 
end of the ‘‘ ribbon road ’’ which 
skirts the eastern 
lake. The author in his sketches 
very often 


one side of 


refers to this haven 
nestling under the lea of his fa- 
Indeed, 
throughout all the volumes 
enough modest reference is made 


vorite mountain. 


to the ‘‘red-roofed cottage’’ to 
suggest the charm of hospitality. 
We can see the genial naturalist 
as he sat before the fire of ‘* light 
wood,” which crackled merrily in 
the big chimney place, or one 
catches a glimpse through the 
sunny windows of the orchard, that 
reception-room where his feathered 
How ten- 
the 
rights of these happy guests,—'‘ It 


friends daily congregated. 
derly this bird-lover spoke of 


was to them that the land belonged, 
not to me,—a waif from the city.’’ 

It was during the summer of 1887 
that Mr. Bolles took up his residence 
and 
unexpected 


that time 
death, 
leisure he had to spend away from 


at Chocorua, from 


until his what 
Cambridge was for the most part 
this 


neighborhood. 


new home and its 


Almost immediately 


devoted to 


he began to identify himself with the 
people of the district, and to venture 
into close fellowship with the village 
folk. 
share the best things in life,—sym- 


He had an earnest desire to 


pathy and knowledge. Never for a 
moment was Mr. Bolles looked upon 
as the intruding, encroaching city- 
comer. The spirit of manly coopera- 
tion,—the vigor of enterprise in de- 
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veloping only that which was for the 
advantage of all, the intense earnest- 
ness he showed in furthering the in- 
terests of the community, his whole 
attitude, in 


fact, towards Chocorua 
and its inhabitants gave him the free- 
dom of the town and made him at 
one with the people, whose reserve 
and suspicious shrewdness is as 
marked as their proverbial Yankee 
sense. 

Not only as the good comrade and 
kindly neighbor did Mr. Bolles take 
his place among the townspeople; 
as an active worker in the improve- 
ment of the village, he became inter- 
ested in the library, which now con- 
tains a store of well-chosen reading 
matter; and very directly did his in- 
fluence tell upon the erection of the 
library building. Not only was it 


his own project, but he drove from 


house to house, collecting subscrip- 


tions to found it, leaving in return a 


warm glow of enthusiasm in each 
home. 
Election day brought the Cam- 


bridge man to the New Hampshire 
village polls with a keen excitement 
in the vital issues of town politics. 
The sketch entitled ** *Lection Day’’ 
gives a capital description of the lob- 
bying system in a country village, 
and the first episodes in the mysteries 
of the Australian ballot. 

Among the Tamworth friends who 
became intimately associated with 
Mr. Bolles, rare 
though untutored mind ever proved a 


was one whose 
storehouse of interest to the college- 
bred man. No one in the Bearcamp 
valley better knows the blossoms in 
their seasons, the birds in their habi- 
tats, and the 


than the unscientific yet widely ex- 


fish in their waters, 


perienced Sumner Gilman. For 


20I 


hours together these two tramps of 
the forest scoured the country; the 
student gaining from the son of Na- 
ture intrinsic facts and _ theories 
the scientific worker 
better than text-book or glossary. 


which served 

On the other side of the mountains 
which the barricade between 
the valley of the Bearcamp and the 
Swift River intervale, in the town- 
ship of Albany, lies another settle- 
ment, far more wild and primitive 
than the village of Tamworth. 
saconaway, a lonely hamlet of a few 


form 


Pas- 


scattered farms and lumber camps, is 
situated in the palm of a hand whose 
fingers stretch out into long moun- 
tain spurs and ridges. The outlying 
district, which follows the Swift river 
on its way to the Saco, is a barren, 
smitten land. and then 
passes a group of empty shanties, 
the only reminder of 
perous logging days; 


Now one 
more pros- 
and a_ half 
dozen dreary, abandoned homesteads, 
and weather- 


windowless, doorless, 


beaten, suggest a past of tragedy as 





The Gate on the Ribbon Road 


well as of homely interests and do- 
mestic joy. The heartstrings tighten 
as one gazes into these eyeless ghosts 
of homes, and the whole region takes 
upon itself the sadness of the thought. 


For more than forty years no out- 
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let southward from this valley has 
been passable for travelers. Only at 
the north, sixteen miles away, is an 
the 
Mr. 
Bolles’s own pen has given the pic- 
ture of this hamlet after an excursion 
into its midwinter heart. 

‘* By the road upon which the lake 
went out, man in time came in and 


accessible neighbor-village for 


settlers of Passaconaway. 


founded in the bosom of the spruce- 
grown mountains a small but com- 
paratively prosperous settlement. 
The township of Albany knows no 
priest or physician, squire or shop- 
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keeper, and in its coat of arms, if it 
had one, the plow and rifle, axe and 
circular saw would be quartered with 
bear and porcupine, owl and grouse. 
From the head of the intervale the 
people are forced to travel nearly 
thirty miles to reach and bring home 
their mail and groceries. Though 
their only road to the outside is long 
and rough, they let no moss gather 
on it in summer, and no snowdrifts 
blockade it in winter.”’ 

On one of the many visits which 
Mr. Bolles made to the Albany inter- 
vale when following with rifle the 
sportsman’s bent in summer, or in 
winter on snow-shoes penetrating the 
forest files with trapper’s zeal, he 
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1)” PIONEER. 
tells us of listening one night to the 
story of the original settlers in the 
valley,—for the most part lumber 
men,—and learning that through the 
dark passes of Paugus and Chocorua 
there had been at one time a road, 
or something answering to one, of 
which all trace had been lost after a 
mighty storm had swept into the 
opening, with hurricane and tempest, 
carrying with it a magnificent ruin. 
The thought instantly flashed into 
the mind of this humanitarian that 
the lost trail might be found and that 
once more communication might be 
opened the 
townships, reducing at least a third 
the journey of thirty miles from the 
southern spur of Paugus to its north- 
ern wall. 

Mr. Bolles tells the story of ‘‘ Fol- 
lowing a Lost Trail’ in the volume, 
‘‘At the North of Bearcamp Water.’’ 
The smack of adventure, the charm 
of the wild country, and the excite- 
ment incident 


between neighboring 


to cutting the new 
trail through ‘‘ harricanes’’ and over 
ledges are described in a language 
peculiarly picturesque and vivid. 
Nothing escapes his eyes, as he 
and his guide, together with Na- 
thaniel Berry, an experienced farmer 
of Tamworth, push forward upon 
their exploring expedition. He notes 
carefully the vegetation; its decreas- 
ing 
the 
the 
No 


sence of the squirrel is felt; the very 


variation as they penetrate into 
forest; the increasing growth of 
timber that covers the hillsides. 
bird passes unnoticed; the ab- 


workings of the insects he investi- 
gates as he follows the guide, or him- 
self takes the lead in marking out 
the route. Mr. Berry had remem- 
bered from his boyhood that forty 
odd years before part of the trail had 
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been re-opened, and for three or four 
miles it was evident to their expe- 
rienced accustomed to forest 
travel, that such must have been the 


eyes, 


case, for a continuous strip of lighter 
timber marked the probable course. 
Beyond this three miles of trail all 
was primeval forest growth, and there 
was nothing more for the exploring 
party to do but to ‘head north’’ and 
‘spot the trees’’ 
ward. 


as they pushed for- 


The ‘‘lost trail’’ is a pretty bridle 
path to-day, and the forest traveler 
may easily wend his way from Bear- 
camp to Swift river through the 
passes of Paugus and over the lower 
spur of Chocorua. The morning that 
Mr. Bolles opened his new-found path 
“a gay column wound its way through 
the forest, following the regained trail. 
Nearly a score of axes, hatchets, and 
savage machettas resounded upon the 
trees and shrubs which encroached 
road. Behind the axe- 
men came several horses, each bear- 
ing a 


upon the 


rider as courageous as she 


was fair. If branches menaced the 
comfort of these riders, they were 
speedily hewn away; if the hobble- 
bush hid hollows or boulders in the 
road, it was cut off at the root; if a 
ford or a bog offered uncertain foot- 
ing to the snorting horses, strong 
hands grasped their bridles and they 
were led through to surer ground. 
The ridge was met and stormed, the 
‘harricane’ was safely pierced, and 
the old was followed 
swiftly down to the grass land and 
highway of the Albany Intervale.”’ 
In talking not long ago with Jack 
Allen, the famous trapper of this re- 


lumber road 


gion, and ‘‘the guide’? whose com- 
panionship is often referred to by 


Mr. Bolles, the writer of this sketch 
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“ 


found a rare historian of the Albany 
country. While speaking of the nat- 
uralist and his love of the woods, the 
White Mountain sportsman emphati- 
cally declared, 
stinct. 


‘Trailing ’s an in- 
A guide’s instinct ’s a gift. 
If Mr. Bolles had n’t been educated, 
he 'd have been the best guide I ever 
knew. But his brains spoiled his 

He never had the right 
chance to exercise it, and sometimes 
his reason would get to working and 
end it all.’’ 


instinct. 


The wild, unkempt landscape that 
stretches away to the south of Jack 
Allen’s house was softened by the 
June shadows. All along the road- 
sides great masses of purple rhodora 
bloomed in mad extravagance, never 
more plainly making its beauty its 
‘‘own excuse for being.’’ In the 
cool pools the pitcher-plants grew 


in quiet content, and big dog-tooth 
violets nodded to each other from the 


grasses. The trapper himself was 
softened by the day, and spoke from 
the kindliest recesses of the heart, 
while we stood in the sunshine, talk- 
ing of the Cambridge man who had 
come for a brief time into the life of 
the little hamlet. A certain pride in 
the friendship of this New England 
‘stroller’’ is a characteristic trait 
among the people of Passaconaway. 
Be it the goodly farmer's wife, or the 
little child ‘‘ Diddy ’’ of the sketches, 
or the rough-hewn trapper himself, 
one and all speak gently of the man 
who came into their midst as a friend 
and fellow-worker. 

This pride is natural; there is that 
in the humanitarian which compels 
love. It is an instinct in man and 
child to seek sympathy, and to re- 
vere the blessings which come in an 


assurance of faith. The ever-ready 
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interest which Mr. Bolles took in his 
fellow-men was an unselfish interest ; 
as in scientific work, his mental alert- 


ness gave him a keen insight into the 
lives of the Chocorua birds and flow- 
ers, so his moral alertness opened for 


him the pages of human nature, and 
he read man accurately yet affection- 
Well may the hearts of the 
Granite people soften with tenderness 
at the mention of their friend. 


ately. 


This 
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latter-day pioneer of New Hamp- 
shire’s wildest mountains came 
among the quiet village folk and 


taught them that no barrier from an 
educational point of view need exist 
and He 
freely of his mind and heart. 


between man man. gave 


And 
in exchange he won the reverence 


that comes to him only whose 
strength is tempered by brotherly 
love. 
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By Marian Douglass. 





In the burned clearing of the wood, 
In its lone cabin’s open door, 


With wistful eyes a woman stood, 

And, homesick, listened to the roar 

Of the loud stream, behind the wall 

Of the swamp hemlocks, thick and tall, 
As down the steep rocks, strong and free, 


It leaped in haste to reach the sea. 


‘* Would I could follow it!’’ 


she sighed ; 


‘* Home lies the way its waters run ;— 


The pleasant houses, 


and the wide, 


Green meadows glowing in the sun !— 


But here, what pleasure can be found ? 


The lone woods closing all around, 
And not, in all this dreary place, 
To look in mine a woman's face! 


Strong hands, stout hearts, brave men, but oh, 
What man a woman's thoughts can know!’’ 
But as, desponding, she looked down, 

On the fire-blackened ground, anew, 


From the heaped ashes, golden-brown, 

She saw the young ferns peering through, 
And, by the door, before unseen, 

She spied some herds-grass growing green ; 
The grass whose light plumes’ purple hue 


Tinged the June fields her childhood knew ! 


'The first womar resident cf Bristol, N. H. 
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Touched by the charm that memory lent, 
The weary soul to greet it smiled, 

And over it, delighted bent, 

With fondling words, as to a child ;— 

‘* Grow tall and fair, spread far and wide, 
O little tuft of English grass! 

Send out thy roots on every side; 

Grow strong, ere summer days shall pass! 
For, when thy slender blades I see, 

I seem again a girl to be; 

The fields of Sandown bloom for me! 

A messenger from home thou art— 
Sweet little whisperer to my heart !"’ 

So all that weary summer through, 

A treasured thing ’t was joy to tend, 

The herds-grass, by the door-way, grew, 
The lonely woman’s voiceless friend ;— 
Still dear in thought, when, gray and old, 
Of ‘‘settler’s life’’ her tales she told, 
And never let unmentioned pass 

Her comforter, that tuft of grass. 


DEATH. 
hy Fletcher Harper Swift. 


Like careless children, we had strayed, 
My Love and I, one summer’s day, 
When on my breast she sank afraid, 
And, speechless, pointed to the way. 

I looked and shrank in helpless fear, 

Yet clasped her closer to my heart ; 

A demon voice shrieked, ‘‘ I am here’’— 
And blood-wet claws tore us apart. 


I sat alone in stone-faced grief, 

When through the bitter shadows came, 
To whisper in my ear relief, 

A beauteous one of hidden name. 

He clasped me gently in his arms, 


He tempered every sobbing breath: 
‘Thy name, O Queller of alarms?’ 
He answered, ‘‘ Some have called me Death.’’ 
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ROBINSON. 


By Clarence Fohnson. 


eSSHHE late Nahum Robin- 





son, of this city, who 





4| died in office as warden 


FOSS SFIS Fo 


of the New Hampshire 


Be: 


state prison, October 11, 
1896, was born in the neighboring 
town of Pembroke, November 10, 
1829. 

Mr. Robinson was one of those 
substantial, reliable, useful citizens 
in the community, whose life is 
worth more than a passing notice, 
one of those staunch, admirable men 
whose characters have made New 
Hampshire what it is, whose word 
was as good as his bond, and who 
never swerved in friendship or fidel- 
ity to duty. 

He came of both Scotch and Eng- 
lish ancestry. Tradition has it that 
his father’s family, in which there 
were twelve sons and daughters, 
were all together only once, and then 
only for a few minutes. The elder 
children had left the homestead and 
gone out into the world before the 
younger ones were born. 

On a memorable Sunday morning, 
June 23, 1833, Jonathan Robinson 
and Lucy, his wife, the father and 
mother of Nahum, attempted a re- 
union of the family, but hardly was 
the considerable circle completed 
when they were startled by the 
awful cry of ‘‘ Murder! Murder!”’ 
It came from the premises of the 
nearest neighbor, and harrowed the 
hearts of all who heard it. 


It was then that was perpetrated 
the brutal and historic murder of 
Mrs. Sally Cochran, by Abraham 
Prescott, an over-grown, eighteen- 
year-old, half-imbecile boy, who made 
his home with the Cochrans. He 
was afterward publicly hanged at 
Hopkinton. The first alarm given 
of that famous tragedy scattered the 
Robinson household never to meet 
again on earth. 

Nahum’s earlier years were given 
to attending district school and to 
agriculture, the substratum of all 
other pursuits. As he became a 
young man, he engaged himself as 
an apprentice to his brother, the late 
Henry Martin Robinson, of this city, 
and very thoroughly learned the trade 
of a mason and brick- builder. 

There are disastrous years in the 
story of the material progress of Con- 
cord, years when the frequent gener- 
al alarm of fire from a half-dozen ter- 
ror-striking church bells meant the 
lapping out of a whole square, the 
devastation of thousands of dollars in 
real estate. The fire department, 
very largely in those days a volun- 
teer service, struggled manfully 
throughout many a large confla- 
gration, but the facilities for wate1 
and the appliances for extinguish- 
ing flames were far from their pres- 
ent efficiency. Upon the various 
ruins, however, were built the solid 
structures, the handsome business 
blocks that are such an auxiliary to 
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a city, and such or- 
naments especially to our principal 
thoroughfare. 

The chief builder in those days 
was Nahum Robinson, and such Con- 
cord capitalists as the late Nathaniel 
White and the late James R. Hill, 
who did so much to rebuild and im- 
prove our business community, re- 
lied very especially upon his integ- 
rity, skilful, practical knowledge, and 
indefatigable devotion. 


our success as 


He was for 


View of Main Street, Concord 


many years a faithful, diligent, prac- 
tical worker and all-round mechanic, 
and he naturally developed into an 
extensive contractor. and a wise, con- 
scientious, and sagacious superinten- 
dent of general building operations, 
not excelled in New England. The 
capital lined with lasting 
monuments to his unflagging indus- 
try and commendable 
He was concerned in the construc- 
various blocks, 


city is 
enterprise. 


tion of residences, 


and other buildings, such as the 
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Board of Trade, the original Me- 
chanics National bank, the former 


high school, St. Paul’s school build- 
ings, White block, Columbian block, 
Sanborn block, Morrill Brothers’ 
block, Woodward blocks, etc., etc. 
He was the first building agent of 
the elegant United States post-office 
edifice, and superintended the con- 
struction of the railway passenger 
and freight stations, in this city, and 
also those at Laconia, and was, in 
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fact, continuously employed as regu- 
lar builder for the Concord railroad 
company for a long time, being de- 
voted exclusively to that branch of 
the interests of the corporation for 
ten years, throughout which he was 
held in uncommon respect and re- 
gard by the board of eminent direc- 
tors and the heads of its several de- 
partments, as well as all the employés. 
Such private residences as those of 
Samuel S. Kimball and the late 
Charles Minot, in this city, and of 
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Benjamin A. Kimball, at Lake 
Shore park, and many more that 
might be mentioned in this con- 
nection, are substantial evidences 
of his superior workmanship and 
management, and of the. high 
confidence in which he was held. 

It was only four or five years 
ago that he spent a year in Wor- 
cester, Mass., upon urgent re- 
quest, to overlook the construc- 
tion of the great Harrington & 
Richardson pistol factory there, 
a building four stories high, 280 
feet long, 60 feet wide, with an 
immense tower. So promptly 
and exceedingly satisfactorily 
did Mr. Robinson carry out the 
comprehensive specifications, and 
perform his responsible mission, 
that his employers and other pro- 
minent citizens of Worcester urged 
him earnestly to remain with them 
and make his home in that city, 
assuring him of much additional 
work; but no offers of pay or posi- 
tion, however generous, could in- 
duce him to remain permanently from 
the city of his home, to the inter- 
ests of which he was always true 
and loyal, and with the development 
of which he had been so long and 
so closely identified, and in the 
steady growth of which he, although 
a proverbially modest and retiring 
gentleman, had been such an impor- 
tant factor. 








Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
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Residence of Samuel S. Kimball, Concord. 


He superintended the building of 
our new state prison, and when, 
nearly three years ago, he was se- 
lected by John B. Smith, then gov- 
ernor, and by John C. Ray and Judge 
Frank N. Parsons, then of the coun- 
cil, as the best man to assume the 
management and control of the insti- 
tution, it was the universal verdict 
that their choice was a good one. 

Governor Busiel and his council 
gladly reappointed him warden, and 
his record at the head oi the peniten- 
tiary is one of the very best. The 
discipline was, perhaps, less rigorous, 
but not less perfect; health, order, 
industry, excellent management 
throughout, and reasonable thrift 
prevailed in every department in 
detail. 

The first year of his administration 
showed an almost incredible change 
of many thousands of dollars from the 
debit to the credit side of the finan- 
cial status of the institution, making 
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it much better than self-sustaining, 
while formerly it was a big annual 
expense to the state. The next year, 
with the increased rates allowed by 
the contractors for convict labor, the 
result To the 
whole work of his responsible position 


was as gratifying. 
the late warden gave his best quali- 
ties with unsparing diligence, treating 
the convicts gently and yet firmly, 
holding their esteem and confidence, 


and yet caring for their wants, and 
treating them as unfortunate men 
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that humanity is capricious and 
unreliable, that the more advanced 
forms of civilization are leading peo- 
ple into fickleness and insincerity, 
but, with the strong, noble men who 
are gone and who are fast going, 
laid the 


successes as a people, our happiness 


who foundation for our 
and our prosperity, there was noth- 
ing of the tinsel, nothing of the un- 
substantial. They may have lacked 
something of fashionable veneering, 


but the 


of their 


structural timbers 





ao 


Concord & Montreal 


and women entitled to careful con- 
sideration. 

Although of genial manners, good 
address, a wholesome presence, Na- 
hum Robinson belonged to the stead- 
fast old-school of standard citizenship 
about which there was no dross, on 

He 
man, 
especially in his family and with his 
friends, but trust- 

and _ solid business 


which there was no discount. 


was a happy, companionable 
social resolute, 
worthy, as a 
manager. In this day and genera- 


tion we sometimes get the notion 


Railroad 


Passenger Station at Laconia. 
g 


manhood were of well-seasoned oak. 
Those who have gone did up and 
closed a good life’s work, and died 
like philosophers, with no reproach 
upon their characters, glorious ex- 
amples of mortal stability, of splen- 
did faithfulness. of valuable achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Robinson was married once 
only,—to Mary Ann Lake, of Chi- 
chester, N. H. She was a refined 
and accomplished lady, of charming 
personality, a 
and 


devoted 
They had only 


remarkably 


wife mother. 
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one child, a son, who survives them, 
Hon. Henry Robinson, also of Con- 
cord, whose popular successes at the 
bar, and especially as a journalist, and 
officially as representative, state sena- 
tor, postmaster, and of his 
native city, were a great pride to 
his father, an indulgent and loving 
parent. 

While Nahum never 
sought office, or prominence of any 
kind, and shrank instinctively from 
publicity and 


mayor 


Robinson 


conspicuousness in 
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every form of dissipation a wide 
berth. His private life was simple, 
calm, painstaking and prepossessing ; 
his temperament cheerful; his dispo- 
sition very hopeful, charitable, and 
encouraging. The bent of his mind 
was eminently mechanical and prac 
tical, and yet he loved fun, and his 
dealings with his fellow-men were 
kindly, just, and tolerant, and un- 
mistakably those of a master-hand. 
His great forte, his chief point of 


command, was as overseer of whole 





United States Post-Office Building, Conco:d 


every form, his real merit was gen- 
erally known, appreciated and ac- 
knowledged. He spoke well of all 
humankind, if he spoke at all. If 
the local waves of gossip were ruffled 
now and then, he 
their turbulence. 


never added to 
But he was an ex- 
ceedingly apt and close observer of 
men and things, a diligent reader of 
the daily newspapers, and very in- 
tensely interested in current events, 
even to his last hours. He thor- 
oughly detested shams, frauds, and 
akes, and from his youth up, gave 


sale operations, and yet the minutiz 
of every enterprise entrusted to his 
charge came in for considerate atten- 
tion. He was a student of human 
nature; his vision was clear, he saw 
things in their true light, and com- 
prehended almost intuitively 
workings and relative 


their 
importance. 
His whole career was a consecutive 
commentary on the material making 
of the town and city of Concord, and, 
besides, he was the contractor else- 
the 
of wood, 


where in erection of various 


structures stone, and of 
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brick. When he was a journeyman 
worker himself, carrying up the cor- 
ners of big blocks, it was his custom 
to allow his young son to lay a brick 
at some conspicuous point in the 
walls of each, and there are several 
such, here and there, in different 
prominent buildings of the state. 

When Nahum Robinson passed 
away, United States Senator Chand- 
ler said feelingly of him: 

‘*He was wise, energetic, strong. 
There was no weakness of character 
in him. He was careful about going 


His management of the prison not 
only reflects great credit on his abil- 
ity, but is an honor to the state.”’ 

Col. Thomas P. Cheney, of the 
prison committee of the executive 
council, pertinently remarked : 

‘“We have all lost a strong and 
valuable man, one whom we could 
ill afford to lose, and whose place can 
hardly be filled.’’ 

Ex-Governor John B. Smith spoke 
earnestly in praise of Warden Rob- 
inson : 

‘‘T have never had occasion to be 





New Hampshire State Prison, of which Nahum Robinson was Building Superintendent and Warden 


in, but stayed when he went in. A 
good citizen, a kind friend, a power- 
ful associate has left me; they are 
departing so rapidly that I am sure 
from this cause, if from no other, 
that I am growing old myself, alas 
too fast !’’ 

Hon. Charles A. Busiel, then chief 
executive of the state, testified to his 
credit in the following words: 

‘*In the death of Warden Robin- 
son, the state is deprived of one of its 
most faithful and efficient servants. 
He has performed with great care 


and fidelity the trust imposed in him. 


other than proud myself of my ap- 
pointment of him to the place.”’ 

The newspaper press generally 
eulogized Mr. Robinson, a Laconia 
paper saying : 

‘* The residents of this city had oc- 
casion to know the deceased at his 
best, during the erection of our 
freight and passenger stations, in 
1890 and 1891, as he scarcely ever 
failed to put in an appearance on the 
‘paper train’ daily, from the laying 
of the foundation to the finish. Gen- 
ial, whole-souled, and generous, Na- 
hum Robinson is no more. And none 
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among the many to whom he was 


known will more deeply regret his 
taking from earth than the numer- 
ous friends he attracted during his 
temporary sojourn here.”’ 

I believe the theory to be correct 
that the places of such men are never 


filled. 
separate mould, which is then broken. 


Every individual is cast in a 


Other men will come, perhaps strong- 
er, abler, worthier, more competent, 
who will start a new order of things, 
a better regime it may be, but that 
particular niche left vacant in the 
wall of time will remain The 
world will go on, knowledge and wis- 


so. 


dom will spread their wings, there 


THE 
By Henry 


MPRISONMENT in an- 
cient times was more 
especially to oppress 
and to wrong, rather 
than to restrict and to 
The old idea of a prison 
was a secure and dingy fortress, in 
the impregnable masonry of the sub- 
terranean tombs of which to confine 
the troublesome subjects of despotic 
rulers, to isolate, 
the objects of 
vengeance. 
On the right-hand side of the choir- 
screen in St. Paul’s, London, stands 
a handsome, full-length marble statue 
to the illustrious memory of John 
Howard, the great pioneer prison 
philanthropist, to whom unfortunate 
humanity is immeasurably indebted. 
The vessel on which he had em- 
barked for a voyage to Lisbon, to 
view the effects of the earthquake, 
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envy, jealousy, and 
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will be improvements, advances, tre- 
mendous strides in invention and dis- 
covery, but our worthy ancestors will 
find no successors in the especial mis- 
sions to which they seemed individu- 
ally born, and so faithfully, self-sac- 
rificingly and_ self-effacingly sub- 
served. 

As Victor Hugo might put it,— 
‘* Slowly they flicker out; now they 
touch the horizon; mysteriously the 
darkness attracts them. Lo! 
at the other extremity of space where 
the last cloud has but now faded, in 
the deep sky of the future, azure for- 
evermore, rises, resplendent, the sa- 
cred galaxy of the true stars.’’ 


STATE PRISON. 


Robinson. 


was captured, and Howard was ruth- 
lessly thrown into a French prison, 
the hardships of which awakened his 
realization of the terrible outrages 
that were being perpetrated in the 
name of justice. He became a radi- 
cal prison reformer, and his soulful, 
intelligent, and comprehensive labors 
revolutionized the prison systems of 
the whole world. His great work 
was caught up by Bentham, who 
planned a prison that should be not 
only secure, but healthful, and as 
cheerful as would be consistent with 
the objects to be attained. The de- 
sign was seized by Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy, who besought parliament in the 
project, and, in 1811, was erected the 
famous of Millbank, 
which may be said to be the foun- 
dation stone in the enlightened 
regime of prison management. 

Into this new, wide field of endeav- 


penitentiary 
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or, pushed the Prison Discipline so- 
ciety, with such active, energetic mem- 
bers as Mr. Buxton and Mrs. Frye, 
whose names will go down to poster- 
ity as lasting lights to misguided men 
and women. 

The record of progress in the con- 
struction and conduct of prisons, from 
the torturous dungeons, the noisome 
dens of death, in the 
beneficent 


and 
the 
and 


disease 
Dark Ages, to 
dustrial schools 
formatories 


in- 
sanitary re- 
is an enter- 
taining and instructive one, but too 
voluminous for repetition here. It is 
a history of persistent and indefati- 
gable effort that has kept pace with 
the advancing column of Christian 
civilization, and has done more than 
anything 


of to-day, 


else, except possibly the 
abolishment of slavery, for the eman- 
cipation, relief, and upraising of the 
human race. 

The objects of imprisonment are 
theoretically (1) to protect the pub- 
lic from a dangerous individual, (2) 
to deter the criminal from 
crime, (3) 


further 
to reform him, and (4) 
to punish him; and it seems almost 
an anomaly that, of these purposes, 
punishment is the last and the least, 
for none except the court of heaven, 
an omniscient and an all-wise God, 
can undertake to award and apportion 
in exact and absolute justice, penal- 
ties to the mortals of earth, varied 
and different as we all are in our in- 


stincts, environments, temperaments, 


conditions, 
veritable 


and circumstances. So 
is this, that the truism, 
‘‘ There are worse men outside than 
inside prison walls,’’ 
saying. 


is a common 


The sanguinary real-life dramas of 
the Bastille, the Vincennes, the 
Chatelet with its ugly caverns, the 
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Conciergerie with its damp and dingy 
torture chamber, and the other in- 
famous prisons of Old Paris, and 
even of Newgate, and of the Tower 
of London, and of many another 
dreadful fortress, with a record, 
black with brutality and wrong, if 
not red with crime, come down to 
us in marked contrast to the humane, 
healthful, and comparatively cheer- 
ful penitentiaries of to-day. 

The prevailing policy of prison ad- 
ministration has been authoritatively 
defined to be a system of just and 
effective repression, a necessary safe- 
guard to the peace, security, and 
good order of society, the principal 
problem being to isolate the convict, 
and to accomplish his reformation 
without sacrificing the principle of 
punishment; to test to what extent 
the voice of charitable humanity can 
be obeyed without weakening the 
act of correction and 
elusive by mitigation; 
anxiety for the 


rendering it 
how a just 
individual can be 
reconciled to the interests of society ; 
how we can at the same time punish 
the malefactor and protect the com- 
munity, by which means childhood 
and youth can be saved from the 
contagion of vice,—in a word, the 
criminal from the first relapse to 
evil. 

M. Ferdinand Désportes, an ac- 
complished secretary of the Société 
Générale des Prisons, and the author 
of ‘‘La Science Pénitentiaire,” in his 
preface to that remarkable work, ob- 
serves that such questions are calcu- 
lated to arouse the solicitude of the 
Christian, the moralist, the philoso- 
pher, and the constant consideration 
of statesmen worthy of the name, and 
if anything can aid in the solution it 
is the tried experience of civilized 
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nations, the acquaintance with the 
examples they furnish, the counsels 
and suggestions of discerning men, 
who, in different places, have passed 
their lives in a profound study of 
these problems. 

At the conclusion of his valuable 
contribution to penal literature, M. 
Désportes remarks that prison reform 
will succeed everywhere, because it 
will be everywhere desired. Our 
century, which has required and 
prepared for it, could see it fully 
accomplished. In a few years there 
will no longer be a people who do 
not comprehend that it is for their 
interest not only to arrest crime, but 
to dry up the source ; not only to pun- 
ish, but to render punishment useless ; 
not only to construct prisons, but to 
empty them. 

The international prison congresses 
have been powerful auxiliaries in 
carrying forward this worthy move- 
ment. The first assemblies of this 
kind were mainly European, and the 
opening one was held, in 1845, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. It consisted 
of eighty members, and the United 
States, England, France, Italy, Prus- 
sia, and some other countries were 
creditably represented. This congress 
adopted a resolution favoring cellular 
imprisonment, the revision of penal 
codes, and the establishment of pa- 
tronage societies. The next year a 
second congress was held in Brussels, 
at which over two hundred members 
were present. The session continued 
three days, and the discussions were 
able and interesting. These con- 
gresses, which have been continued, 
have contributed inestimably to im- 
provement in prison government, and 
in eradicating and mitigating the va- 
rious evils and hardships which sub- 
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serve no legitimate purpose in the 
life of a convict. 
I do not hesitate to say that the 


New Hampshire state prison has 
been as successful in its general 


management as any institution of 
the kind, wherever found. Not that 
the discipline has always been what 
it should be, and not that there has 
not been somewhat of wrong and er- 
ror in the business management, but, 
taken as a whole, the care of the in- 
mates and the conduct of business 
affairs there have been commendable. 

The architect of a prison is nowa- 
days instructed to design one from 
which escape is impracticable, the 
sanitation of which is as near perfec- 
tion as possible, the areas and the ave- 
nues for light and air as ample as 
they should be, and everything made 
consistent with the best physical 
health and moral welfare of the pris 
oners. 

It was at the very opening of our 
present century that our state began 
to feel the need of a prison. In 1804, 
Governor Gilman, in his message to 
the legislature, in June of that year, 
suggested the demand, and a com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to 
take into consideration the propriety 
of erecting such a structure, the com- 
mittee to report to the next session of 
the general court a plan and esti- 
mates, and, agreeably to instruc- 
tion, the committee responded, at 
the June session, 1805, with the de- 
sired information; but some obsta- 
cle interposed, and nothing further 
was done with the project until the 
June session of 1810. At that ses- 
sion, the committee to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, made a_ report, 
which was adopted, that a prison be 
erected in Concord, under certain con- 
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ditions as to its location and construc- 
tion. Mason and Woodbury, and 
other influential men of that day, 
favored the enterprise. 

The committee nominated as com- 
missioners to have charge of the con- 
struction, Benjamin B. Dowling, of 
Hopkinton, William A. Kent and 
Lieut. Jeremiah Pecker, both of Con- 
cord, and recommended the erection 
of a state prison and its appurte- 
nances, to be begun in April, 1811. 
A site for in what 
was then regarded a remote region 
of the town, it being thought desir- 
able to have it from the 
centre of business and of population. 
State street was not then laid out as 
a public highway, and it was neces- 
sary to build a road especially for 
the uses of the state prison, which 
was located near the junction of what 
at this day is a thickly-populated 
community. 


it was selected 


removed 


The lot originally com- 
prised two acres and four rods, and 
was deeded to the state by Joshua 
Abbott, of Concord, for the nominal 
consideration of one hundred dollars. 
The overseer of the work was Stuart 
J. Park, who afterward superintended 
the building of the state house. 

The prison was built of granite 
quarried from Rattlesnake hill. The 
section which afterward became 
known as the south wing was the 
first constructed. It was seventy 
feet in length, thirty-six wide, with 
walls three thickness. In 
this the prisoners were 
There were 


feet in 
confined. 
in all thirty-six cells, 
the dimensions of which were eight 
feet by nine, with the exception of 
six in the upper story for the accom- 
modation of the sick, which were ten 
feet by seventeen. The yard was af- 
terward fenced in by a faced wall of 
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granite fourteen feet high, surrounded 
by a range of pickets ten feet in length. 
The first cost of the building to the 
state, with the appurtenances, was 
$37,069.76, but subsequent enlarge- 
ments, from time to time, increased 
its cost to $75,000. It was com- 
pleted, ready for occupancy, Novem- 
ber, 1812. The first prisoner com- 
mitted to the institution was one 
John Barnstead, N. H. 
He was committed for horse steal- 
ing, November 23, for five 
years. For several months he was 


Drew, of 


1812, 


Fi 
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the sole tenant of that grim and 
gloomy castle. He was pardoned 
May 15, 1816. ‘* The first man!’’ 
exclaimed one of the early chaplains 
of the prison, ‘‘ but what a sad train 
has followed and will follow !’’ 

In the course of time, as the popu- 
lation of the state increased, the num- 
ber of convicts also increased, and 
the capacity of the prison was not 
sufficient to give decent accommo- 
dations to the prisoners. On May 
31, 1831, the number of inmates was 
82, the whole number of cells being 
only 36. Cots had to be placed in the 
corridors and hall, and in the rooms 
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designed for the sick, very improper 
and exceedingly unsafe and incon- 
venient places. The legislative rec- 
ord shows that a special meeting of 
that body reported that the warden 
was under the necessity of crowding 
five or six, and in some instances 
seven or eight, into a cell during the 
night. An addition to the prison 
was imperatively demanded, and a 
resolution was passed June 18, 1831, 
appropriating $3,000 toward that pur- 
pose, and authorizing the governor 
and council to appoint a suitable per- 
son to superintend its erection. Thus 
begun, the north wing, as it was 
styled, of the old prison was com- 
pleted in 1833, containing 127 cells, 
and the prison yard was enlarged by 
moving the north wall further north. 
The expense of erecting and furnish- 
ing the north wing, and of taking 
down and rebuilding the north wall, 
not including the labor of convicts, 
reached $12,000. Various changes 
were made, at different times, in the 
interior of the old prison and addi- 
tions to the workshop, the details of 
which are no longer interesting. 

But the original prison, enlarged 
as stated, became, after a series of 
years, again too small, and was in a 
dangerously overcrowded condition, 
so much so that it was obvious that 
it must either be still further enlarged, 
or a new one erected. It was not, 
however, until 1877 that an act was 
passed authorizing the erection of a 
wholly new prison, which was_ ur- 
gently demanded, not only by con- 
siderations of humanity and econ- 
omy, but also for the advancement 
of the public interests, and for the 
protection and security of the public 
peace and public safety. This act 
authorized the governor, with advice 
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of the council, to appoint three com- 
missioners to procure plans and speci- 
fications for the purpose, and carry 
forward the enterprise. The prison 
buildings, together with offices, work- 
shops, and other appurtenances, were 
to be of sufficient capacity to accom- 





Prisoners Marching in from Work, 


modate and employ two hundred con- 
victs. This act of authorization and 
empowerment is an elaborate and 
guarded one in its provisions. John 
Kimball of Concord, Albert M. 
Shaw of Lebanon, and Alpha J. 
Pillsbury, now of Tilton, were ap- 
pointed commissioners, an uncom- 
monly well-qualified and 
board. 


reputable 
They were formally called 
together, August 28, 1877, duly 
qualified, and organized by the 
choice of John Kimball as chair- 
man and acting secretary. Nahum 
Robinson was subsequently chosen 
building superintendent. He was 
referred to in the final report of the 
commissioners as being a_ builder 
who came with a large experience, 
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and devoted all of his time to carry- 
ing out and furthering their plans 
and directions, watching all the de- 
tails of the of work 
during its progress under different 
contractors, with commendable zeal, 


varied classes 


ability, and faithfulness, possessing 
in a high degree those traits which 
are necessary to carry on successfully 
large public operations, and desery- 
ing the thanks of those whom he 
served so satisfactorily and well. 

The site of the present prison build- 
ings, which present a familiar specta- 
cle to the traveling public, is on the 
westerly side of the highway leading 
from Concord to distant 
one and one-half miles from the state 
house, the lot of land comprised in 


Joscawell, 


the premises being in the neighbor- 
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hood of two thousand feet in length 
along the highway, and five hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep, containing 
twenty-one acres, and being situated 
near the electric and steam railway 
tracks. The buildings command a 
fine view of the Merrimack river val- 
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ley for more than ten miles. From 
the front can be seen the pictur- 
esque hills of Canterbury, Loudon, 
Epsom, Chichester, and East Con- 
cord with its beautiful village. To 
the west and north, nearby, are the 
celebrated Concord granite quarries. 


The track of the Boston & Maine 
railroad extends conveniently by 
level grade into the prison yard 


without crossing the highway. The 
premises are too familiar to people in 
general to warrant giving a detailed 
description. Briefly they include : 


1. The warden’s house, 57 by 48 3-4 feet, two 
stories high, contains 20 rooms, of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate the warden, deputy 
warden, and their families. 

2. The central building, 54 by 66 feet, three 
stories high, is used for the warden’s office, 
guard-room, chapel, hospital, lavatory, receiv- 
ing-room, library, and cook-room. 

3. The north wing, 247 by 46 feet, contains 
248 cells for male convicts. Each cell is § feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 7 1-2 feet high, and is 
furnished with furniture necessary for the con- 
venience and health of the occupant. They 
are built of brick, cement, and iron, and venti- 
lated by an 8-inch flue extending to the roof of 
the building. 

4. The south wing, 80 by 46 feet, is used for 
cells for the female convicts, a dining-room for 
subordinate officers, matron’s room, lodging- 
rooms, and kitchen. 

5. The main building, comprising the central 
building and north and south wings, is located 
125 feet from the highway, and stands go feet 
above the water in the Merrimack river. It is 
381 feet long, built of stone, brick, iron, and 
wood, in a substantial manner, and covered 
with slate. All the walls on the outside of 
the building accessible to the male convicts 
are secured by heavy iron bars inserted in the 
brickwork. 

A circular roadway and sidewalk leave the 
highway south of the warden’s house, passing 
between the house and main building under 
the corridor to the main entrance, thence to 
the highway on the north. 

6. The west wing, 75 by 45 feet, is one story 
high, and contains six solitary cells, wash-room, 
and -steam-boilers used to heat the buildings 
and supply the cook-room with steam, and hot 
water for all parts of the prison. 

7. In rear of the main building, and 115 feet 
from it, is located the workshop, where the 
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convicts are employed. This building is of 
brick, 280 8-12 feet long; a part of it is 50 8-12 
feet wide, and the remainder 4o 8-12 feet wide, 
two stories high, with a basement for storage 
and fuel. On the north end stands the chim 
ney, 100 feet high, with two boilers of large 
size, and a steam-engine of 100 horse-power. 
This shop is warmed by steam. A line of 
shafting extends the entire length of both sto 
ries. 
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On the west side of the main building is the 
prison yard, surrounded by a brick wall 20 feet 
high, on which there are three watch-towers 
and a gallery for the prson guards. There 
are two double gates opening into the yard, 
one on the north for railroad cars; the other 
on the south end, for carriages. This yard is 
529 feet long and 267 feet wide inside, contain 
ing 3 1-4 The brick buildings in the 
yard cover about 7-10 of an acre. 


acres. 


Josiah Minot was employed to pre- 
pare the legal papers for the transfer 
of the property to the state from the 


several owners, to whom damages 
were awarded as follows: 

Moses B. Critchett. «2.00 ccccccccccce $3,300.co 
ESE BORE x tik ndcs en essecesctéconses 1,200.00 
Hiram H. Chapman............+++++ S00 00 
Concord Granite Company...........- 2,800.00 
John B. Giles. 02.0. cccccccccccccccccs 275.00 
Lpnien Castel + 060.006.5060200600 c0080 83.c0 


These assessments and awards, 
duly made by the county commis- 


sioners, were confirmed and allowed 
by the commissioners. Charles C. 
Lund and C. O. Foss, of Concord, 
were the civil engineers. Edward 
Dow and Giles Wheeler, also of Con- 
cord, were appointed architects, and 
after visiting several prisons and jails 
in New England, accompanied by the 
governor and council and the com- 
missioners, a plan was agreed upon, 
and the architects were instructed to 
prepare proper drawings illustrative 
of the buildings proposed. 

The whole cost of constructing and 
completing the prison, including land 
in inclosure wall, gates, and other 
fixtures, including workshops, heat- 
ing and lighting apparatus, and the 
right of way to said prison, and all 
the charges and expenses attending 
the construction of the same, were 
But additional 
appropriations for 64 cells not con- 
templated in the original plan and 
for the enlargement of the yard were 
amount of 
$35,000, and the commissioners kept 
consistently within these appropria- 
tions, covering into the public treas- 


limited to $200,000. 


made available to the 


ury a cash balance unexpended. 

The buildings were located in 
April, 1878, the ground was broken 
May 3, the same year, the warden’s 
house and the main building were 
put up during the year, the shop in 
1879, the yard wall and all completed 
in 1880. 

The dedicatory exercises took place 
October 28, 1880. Thus the project 
that had its inception under the ad- 
ministration of Governor Benjamin 
F. Prescott, completed under 
that of Governor Natt Head, the 
keys being delivered formally to the 
latter with appropriate ceremonies, 
he receiving them as the leading 


was 
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official representative of the state. 
Amongst those present at the dedi- 
cation, besides state officers, were 
ex-Governor Frederick Smyth, Judge 
Daniel Clark, George W. Nesmith, 
J. W. Patterson, J. EK. Sargent, Dana 
Sargent, Dexter Richards, Dr. John 
W. Barney, Levi W. Barton, Super- 
intendent Ray of the State Industrial 
school, and ex-Warden John C. Pils- 
bury. 

A temporary platform on the east 
side and near the north end of the 
shop contained the gentlemen who 
were to take part in the exercises, 
the select quartette, and Col. Wil- 
liam Kent, who was probably the 
only gentleman present who had wit- 
nessed the opening of the old prison, 
in 1812. 

The principal address upon the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the new 
prison, as it was called, was made by 
Col. John George, and was a very 
apt and able one. He remarked that 
the institution stood as a monument 
to the enlightened liberality of our 
people, a credit to the ability of the 
commissioners who had charge of 
the work, and to the faithfulness of 
the state executives who had the 
supervision of it. 

Contracts for the work had been 
awarded as follows, and the contrac- 
tors had satisfactorily fulfilled their 
obligations: 


Lyman R. Fellows of Concord, water 

supply and drainage........+.eeeee $2,780.co 
Andrew J]. Holmes of Concord (as 

signed to Charles H. Norton of 

Concord and J]. M. Robbins of Lew- 

iston, Me.), excavation, grading, 

culverts, and stone masonry for 

SORMAGEION 0.00 0 ceckscescccveccssece 12,000.00 
Granite Railway Company of Con- 

cord, I. Johnson, superintendent, 

ashler, quoins, sills, steps, and 

other cut stonework.........e.ee- 3,478.00 


tN 
— 


Creesy & Noyes of Boston, brick ma- 

soury Of all kinds... cccccccccccccs 40,630 Co 
Albion H. Lowell of Manchester, iron 

doors, iron work for cells, for stairs, 

windows, and railings.........+.+. 10,841.co 
Ford & Kimball of Concord, patterns, 

iron castings, consisting of cell tops, 

columns, plates, registers, etc..... 2,240.00 
W. L. Dow & Co. of Newport, car 

pentry work, including plastering, 

painting, slating, plumbing, inside 


water- and gas-pipe, etc........06. 37,800.00 


The several contracts bore date, 
March 30, 1878. 

Additional contracts were made to 
cover the enlargements, the parties 
being the same, the additional con- 
siderations being in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty thousand dollars. 

The provisions of the law made it 
obligatory upon the commissioners to 
sell the old prison property. It con- 





sisted of nearly three and _ three- 
fourths acres of land, being about 
295 feet on State street, extending 
westerly 575 feet, to Harrod’s ‘court. 
The old prison was built of granite, 
three stories high, 242 feet long, 
wings 36 feet wide, and a main build- 
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ing 44 feet wide, projecting 8 feet in 
front and 150 feet in length, with 
slated roofs. There were also a con- 
siderable storehouse and workshop, 
both of brick, a barn of wood, a yard- 
wall of granite, the wall being 800 
feet long by 17 high, and 3 feet 
thick, covering 3 sides of the enclos- 
ure, in front of which stood the main 
prison building with wings. 

As agent of the purchasers, Nahum 
Robinson and Oscar \V. Pitman, I was 
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recognized as the highest bidder at 
the sale, and the entire property was 
knocked off to me at $16,050, the deed 
being executed to my late father and 
Mr. Pitman, who made the purchase 
as a real estate investment, the price 
being paid promptly into the state 
treasury. My first act in the premises 
was to secure as a relic the old ball 
and chain which had figured in the 
extended investigation of the prison 
management, being used as a pun- 
ishment. ~ 

Nineteen hundred and ninety-three 
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persons were sentenced and commit- 
ted to the old prison, and on the 30th 
day of November, 1880, one hundred 
and forty-eight were transferred to 
the new prison, and since then al- 
most a thousand more have been com- 
mitted thither. 

The old structure was torn down, 
six or eight years ago, and the site of 
the main prison buildings is now oc- 
cupied by handsome dwellings. The 
brick shops still remain, having been 
used for different mechanical pur- 
noses. 

In June, 1811, the legislature, by 
joint resolution, appointed James 
Mason, John Goddard, and Daniel 
Webster, a committee to revise the 
code of criminal laws, and prepare 
various statutes for the regulation 
of the prison, in the recess, and re- 
port at the next session. In accor- 
dance with the report of that commit- 
tee, the first act for the government 
of the prison was passed in June, 
1812, and provided for the appoint- 
ment, by the governor and council, 
of a warden and three directors. 
The directors were to have the em- 
ploying of all the state employés at 
the prison, and the general super- 
vision of its affairs. 

In 1837, however, an act was 
passed by the legislature, taking the 
appointment of warden from the gov- 
ernor and council, and vesting it in 
the legislative body. 


In 1870, the law was again 
changed, and wardens have since 
been appointed by the governor 


and council, as have the chaplains 
and prison physicians. The deputy- 
warden is the direct nominal choice 
of the warden, as are the matron, 
overseers, guards, and others. 

The following is a list of the war- 
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dens since the establishment of the 
prison, with their terms of service: 


Trueworthy G. Dearborn.......+++. 1812 to 1818 
Moses C, Pilsbury.......ccccecccess 1818 to 1826 
Damtel COmMOS ccc ccccccctccesecece 1826 to 1829 
Abner P. Stinson. ......ccccescceces 1829 to 1834 
Jolin McDatiels....scccsccccsccvess 1834 to 1837 
Moses C. Pilsbury.......eceeecceece 1837 to 1840 
Lamson Cooledge .......cccesscccee 1840 to 1X43 
Samuel G. Berry. <<ccccccccce soccer 1843 to 1847 
FaMC|S MOOT. occ cccvecessesccccccce 1847 to 1850 
Rufus Dow. .ceccccccccccccccs cecces 1850 to 1853 
Gideon Webster.........cceeececees 1853 to 1855 
William W. Eastman............-+. 1855 to 1859 
Fok FOGB..ccccccssccccsccccccccccs 1859 to 1865 
Joseph MayO....ecceccccccccesccces 1865 to 1870 
John C. Pilsbury..... . -++.-1870 to 18%0 
Frank S. Dodge... ccc ccocce cccccece 1880 to 1887 
J]. Horace Kent. ...-cccccecccesccees 1887 to 1888 
George W. Colbath........ceeceeeee ISSS to 1594 


Nahum Robinson... 
Charles E. Cox...... 


ebocccesscvene 1894 to 1896 


Only two of the men who have 
filled the position of warden since 
the establishment of the institution, 
in 1812, are alive to-day, the surviv- 
ors father of 


Postmaster Moore, of this city, now 


being James Moore, 
in his eighty-fifth year, a remarkable 
man for his advanced age, still in a 
good state of mental and physical 
preservation, and Joseph Mayo, now 
of Concord, Mass. 

The salary of the warden is now 
$2,000, and that of the deputy $1,200; 
and they are provided with tenements 
belonging to the state. 

That a penal institution can be self- 
sustaining, with due regard to the 
best interests of the prisoners, was 
demonstrated by the administration 
of Moses C. Pilsbury, during the 
two terms when the prison was under 
his control, and again during the in- 
cumbency of his son, John C. Pils- 
bury, for ten years, and subsequently 
under the management of Nahum 
Robinson. 

The events at the prison which 


o 


attract the greatest public attention 
are the hangings. These, although 
largely private, excite a morbid curi- 
osity, and anything pertaining to 
them finds eager listeners and read- 
ers. There have been nine execu- 
tions within the walls, six of them at 
the old prison and the last three at 
the new state prison building. 

In the capacity of newspaper rep- 
resentative, it hecame my duty to at- 
tend them all. They were as follows: 


SOE Wiissc a cadscéninnss November 9, 1869 
Franklin B. Evans.......-+++ February 17, 1874 
Elwin W. Major............+++- January 5, 1877 
Josephs LABS. « cccecciscccccccas March 15, 1878 
John Q. Pinkham.............. March 14, 1879 
Jolses B. Beemsell ess c cccscccscceccsce July 10, 1879 
Thomas SAMO ocec cccccccccocscced April 17, 1885 
Faswen PRM sc cc ccccccccccscewsces May 1, 1890 
Frank C. Almy.......-++.e+e+eee++May 16, 1893 


Pike’s last days were redolent of 
roses, and he was ushered out of life 
with a surge of sentimental gush that 
scandalized the state, and aroused the 
stinging sarcasm of Mark Twain on 
our effeminacy. Women were al- 
lowed to make a fool of Pike. They 
prayed and sung with him, and held 
his hands, and patted his cheeks, 
and entwined his hair with their soft 
fingers, and fed him on confections, 
jellies, and other dainties too delicate 
for home consumption, until Pike, 
although he was the fiendish butcher 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown, of 
Hampton Falls, a defenceless old 
man and woman, imagined himself 
a saintly hero, whose death at the 
end of the hangman's rope was to 
be little less than a martyrdom. He 
seemed to be the especial pride and 
delight of some ministers’ wives and 
daughters, and yet, nevertheless, one 
fine day he had to turn his back on 
their profusion of pinks and lilies and 
hyacinths, had to leave his cell with 
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its wealth of bric-a-brac and orna- 
mentation, the copious contributions 
of mistaken devotion, had to say a 
long good-by to his charming and 
tearful visitors, and face alone the 


dreadful fact of death, — forced to 


Warden Charles E. Cox. Deputy Waraer 


jump this ‘* bank and shoal of time’’ 
into eternity, as a penalty, with his 
hands stained with the life-blood of 
innocent fellow-creatures. 

When he was ‘shuffled off,’’ a 
change was made in the prison man- 
agement, and 
since been 


have not 
allowed ovations there, 
but have been kept in the 
solitude possible. 


murderers 


strictest 
But Pike’s execu- 
tion was a sickening spec- 

tacle. The 
only 


newspapers 
brief, if any, 
of its horror, but 
the rope by which he was 
hanged was too long, and 
the fell, the 
feet of the condemned man 


made 
mention 


when drop 

struck with great force 

against the pavement be- 

low, and had to be 

pulled up and strangled to death. 
Old Evans was a snivelling, hypo- 


he 


critical, nauseating, old wretch, who 
brutally murdered Miss Josianna Lov- 
ering, at Northwood. He longed to 
sing or to make a speech on the scaf- 
fold, but was admonished to say what 


Sar 
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he had to say in his cell, where the 
death warrant was read to him. The 
night before his death he sold his 
body to the prison physician, Dr. 
Albert H. Crosby of Concord, for 
$50, for the uses of the medical de- 


sol D, Robir 


partment of Dartmouth college. Old 
Evans was greatly interested to know 
what the doctor intended to do with 
it, 
bones would be wired together. 
idea amused him. 


and was curious to learn if his 
The 
He was to be of 


some use after death, if not before. 


He would have been much pleased 


known what a 
sensation the finding of his carcass 


if he could have 
one imorning in the college 
An 


his 


chapel was to make. 
autopsy of 
They were re- 
moved and his skull stuffed 
with shavings and replaced. 
Somebody remarked that 
if he had always had them 
, in 


was made 


brains. 


his head, instead of his 
vicious brain, he would 
have been more sensible 
His wore 
his clothes the afternoon next after 
the hanging and spent his money in 
bar-rooms. 

Major’s taking-off was the most 


affecting one. 


and less criminal. son 


He was young, hand- 


some, and intelligent. He appeared 
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upon the scaffold dressed in elegant 
black, attired as if for an evening 
party, except for obvious reasons he 
wore no collar,—the sheriff and his 
deputies tied the rope in its place. 
He looked for a reprieve 

even up to the last mo- 

ment. I can see him 
now as he came through 
the 
ing nervously this way 
and that, hopeful until 
When 


the black cap was drawn 


guard-room, glanc- 


the very last. 


over his head, shutting 
out forever the light, 
he swooned. Two res 
held 
and then 

dropped him through the trap. A 


physician, as is the custom on such 


olute officers him 


for a moment, 


occasions, stepped forward upon a 


stool, and counted and 


announced 
At first his heart hardly 


Then the pulsations increased 


his pulse. 
beat. 
to forty a minute, and immediately 
gradually fell off till life was pro- 
nounced extinct. 


George W. Colbath, Late Warden. 


Major died protesting his inno- 
It will recalled that he 
was charged with the poisoning of 
his wife, and his case makes one of 
the most interesting 
criminal history. 


cence. be 


chapters in 
Some doubt was 
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expressed as to his guilt, and I was 
employed as attorney for an enter- 
prising metropolitan daily to work 
up that phase of the case to its best 
advantage. I took several remark- 

able which, 
were never 
given to the public, in- 
asmuch Major had 
the late At- 
torney - General 


affidavits, 
however, 


as 
gone, and 
Mason 
W. Tappan thought that 
they might have 
effect upon 
the trial of Joseph La- 


page, the slayer of lit- 


some 
undesirable 


tle Josie Langmaid. A 
hearing before the gover- 
nor aud council satisfied 
me that Major was implicated at least, 
in the death of his wife, although the 
late Hon. George Y. Sawyer made a 
powerful appeal for the commutation 
of his sentence to imprisonment for 


life. 


That was the most eloquent 
speech that I ever had the good for- 
tune to listen to. 


When the great 


advocate closed, and sat down, the 


Late Warden. Thomas A, Pilsbury, Lote Deputy Warden. 


governor asked him a strange and 
somewhat startling question,—‘ Lay- 
ing aside your mission here as attor- 
ney for the prisoner, and speaking 
purely as a citizen and individual, 
can you say, upon your honor as a 
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man, that you believe him abso- 
lutely innocent?” The council cham- 
ber was as still as a tomb for a mo- 
ment. Then Judge Sawyer rose 
with profound dignity, his eyes swim- 
ming in tears, and his voice choked 
with emotion. ‘‘I thank you for 
that question!’’ he said. ‘‘I thank 
God for it! Now I can say what 
heretofore I could not; now I can 
shake off the embarrassment that sur- 
rounded me as a hired advocate; and 
I can speak frankly and sincerely my 
own feelings and belief in this matter. 
I am an old man, almost eighty years 
of age, and with health already im- 
paired. I cannot last long, and this 
is probably my last appearance be- 
fore any tribunal, until that great tri- 
bunal before which we must all ap- 
pear and answer, and I want to say, 
even if these be my last words on 
earth,—and they may be,—that I 
believe Major innocent! I believe 
him so, as God is my judge! I be- 
lieve him so as I believe in my own 
existence, as I believe in my God!’’ 
Then Judge Sawyer proceeded to 
explain that he had entered the case 
reluctantly, fearing the respondent 
guilty, but he had been convinced to 
the contrary. In all those confiden- 
tial talks that he as counsel had held 
with his client, no suspicious word 
had ever passed Major's lips. Judge 
Sawyer was followed by Charles H. 
Burns, who made the ablest, the 
most convincing argument and nar- 
ration of evidence that I ever heard 
him make, and that is saying a great 
deal, for I have frequently heard him 
in court and upon the rostrum. He 
was then a county-solicitor, and it 
was his duty to prosecute Major. 
Still I think that Major’s sentence 
would have been commuted if a mem- 


orable visit had not happened. As 
soon as the impressive meeting ad- 
journed, the governor himself alone 
visited Major in his cell at the prison. 
What occurred there then sealed his 
fate. If he had presented his own 
case as plausibly as did his leading 
lawyer, and had he been more re- 
spectful and less vengeful toward 
others, he would probably have been 
alive to-day, and possibly a free man. 

When the sheriff notified Major 
that he should call for him in five 
minutes, the prisoner put his arms 
about the officer's neck and kissed 
him, assuring him that he was merely 
doing his official duty, and was not 
to be blamed. 

The fatal drop opened glibly for the 
cat-like Lapage. It will be remem- 
bered that it was he who killed Josie 
Langmaid, at Pembroke. He, like 
Major, was given two expensive trials 
by jury, the first verdict having been 
set aside because of erroneous ruling 
by the court. The evidence against 
him at the best was scant, but his 
guilt was black as night. In his last 
hours he confessed, ‘‘ Me kill girl!”’ 
His eyes shone like those of a frigh- 
tened tiger, as he stood upon the 
scaffold. He passed for an illiterate 
Canadian-Frenchman, and so he was 
in book-knowledge, but he was keen, 
deep, cunning, and villainous. It 
was two weeks after the murder, be- 
fore suspicion fell on him, and then 
the only suspicion arose from a tele- 
gram from Vermont, saying that such 
a man was suspected of the Ball mur 
der there, and if he were in this com- 
munity, he should be watched. He 
was arrested, and there was tell-tale 
blood on his clothes, for which he 
could not account, and this led to 
other clues, and to a chain of cir- 
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cumstances which warranted his con- 
viction. 
Pinkham was a heartless, shallow- 


brained, canting, old rascal, who mur-” 


dered an elderly lady. His hanging 
may be said to have been uneventful, 
arousing no pronounced interest. 

Thomas DeQuincey wrote of mur- 
der as a fine art, and if capital execu- 
tions might also be spoken of in the 
sense of a fine art, Pinkham’s tak- 
ing-off would be declared a success. 
There was no hitch in the proceed- 
ing; the programme was carried out 
as arranged. Pinkham performed his 
part in the tragedy effectively. He 
was committed to the prison on the 
last night of Lapage’s life, and when 
Lapage was told that another mur- 
derer had arrived, he shook his head 
significantly, saying, ‘‘ Bad for him! 
Bad for him !’’ 

With the exception of Major, Buz- 
zell was the most intelligent of the 
New Hampshire murderers, a medi- 
ocre lot in average intellect. He was 
somewhat prepossessing in appear- 
ance and had not the common char- 
He induced 
a weak-brained young man, Cook, 
hardly more than a boy, to shoot a 
woman, to whom Buzzell was en- 
gaged to be married, and who had 
brought a suit against him, then 
pending, for breach of promise. Cook 
fired a gun through her window in 
the evening, literally blowing off the 
woman's head. 


acteristics of a criminal. 


Buzzell was tried 
for the murder and acquitted, but 
was afterward tried as accessory, and 
was found guilty. The case 
memorable one in the annals of the 
law, Chief Justice Charles Doe de- 
livering the famous legal opinion. 
Cook turned state’s evidence, and 
accepted a sentence for a term of 


is a 
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Buzzell was exe- 
cuted during a session of the legis- 
lature, and a strenuous: effort, led by 
the late ex-Governor Walter Harri- 
man, who was then a prominent and 
exceedingly eloquent member of the 
state house of representatives, was 
made to abolish capital punishment, 
but without success. 

Old Samon killed Mrs. Ford at La- 
conia, and put her body in a trunk, 
and wheeled it away on a barrow. 
Samon had a nasal twang when he 
talked, caused by some defect in the 
formation of his nose, and his eyes 
were of different colors, one being 
blue and the other brown. He acted, 
as he went upon the scaffold, as 
though he had been drugged, but 
the trouble was that he was a dull, 
heavy, merciless scoundrel, whose 
departure awakened no ripple of re- 
gret in any human heart. 

Palmer never confessed, but was 
guilty beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
He drove a hammer down through 
He had 
relatives and friends and able coun- 
sel who did all they could to save 
him, but the law was inexorable. 
By authorization from one of his at- 
torneys, I saw him in his cell only a 
short time before the day of his exe- 
cution. He was reading a book, the 
title of which was ‘‘Annals of a Per- 
fect Life,’’ or something very much 
like that. 

Almy murdered Christie Warden, 
at Hanover. His execution was a 
botch. The noose was so loosely 
tied that it almost slipped over the 
condemned man’s head as he fell. 
He begged to be allowed to say a few 
words on the scaffold, but was 
harshly refused, and hustled uncere- 
moniously into eternity. It was gen- 


years in prison. 


the brain of his companion. 
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erally believed that Almy’s body was 
secretly exhumed after it was once 
buried, and that it figured in the 
Dartmouth Medical school, or in 
some other similar institution, but 
the late Warden Colbath said there 
was no ground whatever for such 
belief. He was authority that on 
the evening after Almy was buried 
in the prison yard, the warden went 
there alone, and took measurements 
defining the location of the ground, 
and then removed every vestige that 
could possibly lead to its discovery. 
Some time afterward a building was 
erected on the lot which covered the 
ground, and in the presence of the 
warden and the deputy, the ground 
was pierced, reaching the coffin, ex- 
actly as had been anticipated. War- 
den Colbath said that he should leave 
a sealed description of the location of 
the grave with his successor. 

Evervone of these murderers, with 
a single exception, had an excellent 
appetite up to the day of death, and 
relished breakfast even, as if assured 
of a long lease of life. A ‘‘ murder- 
er’s appetite’’ has grown to be an 
expressive remark. 

Bodies generally of murderers are 
claimed by some relative or other 
near friend, or buried in the Potter's 
field. Pike’s body was taken by rela- 
tives; Evans’s carcass went to the 
Dartmouth Medical school; Pink- 
ham’s and Buzzell’s remains were 
sent to their homes; 
Major’s was claimed by relatives; 
Samon was buried in the Potter’s 


respective 


field; Lapage’s bones are assumed 
to be there; Palmer's relatives took 
charge of his body. 

Almost every decade has brought 
its popular agitation as to the con- 
duct of the prison, and the control of 


its inmates. Sometimes the move- 
ment has savored somewhat of par- 
tisan politics, and again it has been 
a humane, philanthropic flood-tide 
of sanitary and righteous sentiment, 
welcome waves of enlightened opin- 
ion, breaking upon obsolete customs 
and mistaken notions, but tempered 
sometimes with a suspicion of per- 
sonal prejudice, if not with harmful 
and false sympathy, both unhealthful 
and pernicious. There have been 
charges and counter-charges, bitter 
allegations followed by belated de- 
fences and qualified vindications, but 
the general tenor of the prison regime 
has been wonderfully good, and the 
character of the officers, like the be- 
havior of the convicts, has almost in- 
variably been such as to bring the 
prison into very favorable compari- 
son with any other penal institution 
in the country. The force of a good 
example at the head of a reformatory 
institution does more to elevate the 
standard of prison discipline there 
than all the fine-spun vagaries of 
people who have had no experience 
with prisoners. 

In 1879 and 1880, during repeated 
sessions of the governor and council, 
the old prison and everything per- 
taining to it for ten years was given 
the most searching and scathing in- 
vestigation. The tribunal was con- 
stituted of Governor Natt Head 
and Councillors Hiram A. Tuttle, 
Josiah Burrows, Warren Brown, Na- 
than Parker, and James Burnap. A 
professional, transient prison reform- 
er, Burnham Wardwell, started the 
unsavory ball a-rolling, and such in- 
tellectual forces as Mrs. Marilla M. 
Ricker and the Rev. Henry F. Camp- 
bell imbued the onslaught with a 
spirit of credibility, enthusiasm, and 
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popular interest. Associated with 
them in the submission of testimony 
and the examination of numerous 
witnesses were the late Judge E. D. 
Rand and A. F. L. Norris, both eru- 
dite and accomplished lawyers of 
the widest experience and finest acu- 
men atthe bar. For the defence of 
the different prison officials, John Y. 
Mugridge, United States Senator 
Austin F. Pike, Herbert F. Norris, 
Fred H. Gould appeared, and I also 
had the honor to be of counsel for 
the defendants. In their behalf I 
made the opening answer to the 
voluminous and scandalous speci- 
fications of the prosecution, occupy- 
ing three hours,—the longest speech 
I ever undertook, but one the length 
of which was fully warranted by the 
nature and importance of the subject, 
and the widespread interest felt in it. 
Samuel B. Page represented the Pris- 
oners’ Aid society. The final hear- 
ing consumed twenty-two days, and 
was held in the legislative hall at the 
state capitol. The charges against 
the prison management were largely 
imaginary, or had foundation in the 
faulty construction and cramped 
areas of the old prison, which was 
wofully inadequate in size and unfit 
generally for habitation, and of which 
Warden Pilsbury had himself made 
repeated and grievous complaint. 
The result of the investigation was 
a substantial vindication and an ex- 
oneration of the prison management. 
Warden Pilsbury was wrongfully put 
to an outlay of $3,000 in defraying 
the expenses of defending the institu- 
tion, a sum not covered by any avail- 
able appropriation, and which was 
never refunded to him or his estate. 
Warden Pilsbury belonged to a 
family of celebrated prison mana- 


gers. His father, Moses C. Pilsbury, 
had been warden of this prison be- 
fore him. For almost three fourths 
of a century the name of Pilsbury 
stood foremost in the world’s list of 
eminent prison managers. Amongst 
the highest and noblest who strove 
to carry forward the great philan- 
thropic work that John Howard be- 
gan, was General Amos Pilsbury, 
whose success is symbolized in mar- 
ble and bronze, and whose life is a 
part of our national history. He was 
the leading light of this country at 
the International Prison congress in 
London, in 1872. It was he who 
built, and for twenty-eight years pre- 
sided over, the great penitentiary at 
Albany. He was the brother of John 
C. Pilsbury. As boys, they played 
together in the old New Hampshire 
state prison, of which their father, 
Moses C. Pilsbury, was warden for 
seven years (1818-—'25), during which 
the institution was made a financial 
success, and in which the Bible was 
introduced into the cells of the con- 
victs; and the warden himself per- 
formed all the functions of a chap- 
lain. Moses C. Pilsbury was subse- 
quently reclected warden, serving suc- 
cessfully three years more (1837-40). 

John C. Pilsbury, after an experi- 
ence of twenty years in the manage- 
ment of penal institutions,—with his 
father here in Concord, and with his 
father and his brother at Weathers- 
field, Conn., also at Blackwell’s Is- 
land, and elsewhere,—was called, 
July 11, 1870, by the late Governor 
Onslow Stearns,— another gruff, able, 
old-school gentleman,—to “straighten 
out’’ the affairs of the New Hamp- 
shire state prison, which were then 
drifting into an unfortunate con- 
dition. 
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The law passed in June, 1870, gave 
the appointment of the warden and 
the management of the prison to the 
governor and council, enabling them 
to make some changes in the manner 
of conducting its affairs. Previous 
to the passage of this law, the entire 
management was practically in the 
hands of the warden, who purchased 
all supplies, and controlled the inter- 
nal affairs, subject only to such sup- 
ervision as could be exercised by a 
committee of the council, whose au- 
thority was limited. The new war- 
den found that the officers had been 
in the habit of trading with the con- 
victs, also conveying to and from 
them communications with the out- 
side world; and, notwithstanding his 
watchfulness, he was not long in dis- 
covering that this state of things con- 
tinued. The cells of the convicts 
were found to contain tools, and the 
discipline generally was pronounced 
far from ideal. He devoted himself 
with untiring diligence to its im- 
provement, reforming various abuses, 
and securing the proper objects of the 
institution. 

The late Thomas A. Pilsbury, son 
of John C. Pilsbury, served with his 
father as deputy-warden throughout 
his administration of ten years (1870- 
80), and was reappointed deputy un- 
der Warden Frank S. Dodge, in 1881, 
completing in all eighteen years’ ser- 
vice as deputy-warden of our state 
prison. It is unnecessary to add that 
he was a splendid prison manager, 
with a natural adaptation to the 
work. He was, moreover, a gener- 
ous-hearted, noble-spirited, upright 
man, held in high respect and affec- 
tionate regard in this community. 

Louis D. Pilsbury, the present sup- 
erintendent of the reformatory at 


Blackwell's Island, is his cousin, and 
maintains the family name as a su- 
perior disciplinarian and thorough 
business man. 

Warden Dodge was a kind-hearted 
gentleman, with considerable experi- 
ence as an officer and understanding 
of prisoners, having been high sheriff 
and jailer of Merrimack county, and 
he kept the prison in all respects fully 
up to the high standard that had been 
set for it. Mr. Dodge was a kindly, 
genial, honest public officer, holding 
the confidence and esteem of the peo- 
ple as well as the prisoners in his 
charge, and spoken of universally 
with praise and commendation. His 
administration was a successful one. 

Col. J. Horace Kent came next in 
the succession of wardens. He, too, 
had been a sheriff and a jailer, and 
was familiar with the habits and 
practices of prisoners, and had had 
much to do with human nature in 
various forms and under different 
conditions. He entered upon the 
work fully qualified for the place, 
and did not disappoint the governor 
and council from whom he received 
the appointment, nor the public who 
were familiar with his ability and 
his adaptation to the exacting posi- 
tion. 

His successor, Warden Colbath, 
came from the city of Dover, receiv- 
ing his appointment at the hands of 
Governor Charles H. Sawyer, with 
the advice of his council. He wasa 
member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, with a valiant war record 
and a high fraternal standing. His 
universal courtesy to the members of 
the newspaper press and to the public 
generally, was appreciated, and his 
incumbency of the office of warden 
was characterized by a quietness, 
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efficiency, and fidelity worthy of more 
space than can be devoted to him in 
an article of this kind, which presents 
sO many names and topics, any of 
which might well be the exclusive 
subject for a separate sketch. 

Clarence Johnson has taken occa- 
sion in a special article in this publi- 
cation to pay tribute to the work and 
worth of Nahum Robinson, not only 
as an exemplary warden, but as a 
builder and a man. 

The present acceptable head of the 
prison, Warden Cox, was a resident 
of Manchester, being still a member 
of the board of aldermen of that pros- 
perous city. He was a member of 
its common council in 1891-’92, and 
was a representative from it to the 
state legislature in 1885-'86. He is 
a gentleman of prepossessing man- 
ners, stability of character, and of 
much executive ability and force. 
To the arduous duties of his office 
he is devoting himself with painstak- 
ing diligence, and with a _praise- 
worthy desire to do in all respects 
what is right, and to treat everybody 
fairly and justly. 

Samuel D. Robinson, the present 
deputy-warden, who has filled that po- 
sition under the three several wardens 
since March 11, 1889, being succes- 
sively reappointed, was previously at 
the prison in one useful capacity or 
another, from May 1, 1869, to 1880. 
The fact that he has been retained 
is the best encomium that could be 
passed upon his fidelity and devo- 
tion. He was a good soldier, being 
a member of the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, New Hampshire Volunteers, 
and was shot at Winchester, Va., 
September 19, 1864, and will carry 
to his grave as a verification of his 
bravery and _ self-sacrifice in the 





cause of his country, the unmistak- 
able marks of an impairing wound. 

Charles W. Davis, Augustus Bean, 
and others, served as deputy-wardens 
in early times. 

The succession of physicians who 
have served the institution during 
varying lengths of time, comprises 
some of the ablest in the state. Such 
names come to mind as those of Dr. 
Ezra Carter, Dr. William Prescott, 
Dr. Timothy Haynes, Dr. Charles 
F. P. Hildreth, Dr. William B. Hid- 
den, Dr. A. A. Moulton, Dr. Albert 
H. Crosby, Dr. J. W. Barney, Dr. 
F. A. Stillings, Dr. Henry M. 
French, Dr. Charles R. Walker, and 
Dr. A. E. Emery. 

Dr. Edgar A. Clark, the present 
prison physician, who has been reap- 
pointed under succeeding state ad- 
ministrations since 1891, is a skilful 
and competent officer, as well as a 
kindly and accomplished gentleman. 
His professional services at the prison 
during his incumbency there have 
been diligent, unobtrusive, and suc- 
cessful. 

It is the duty of the chaplain to in- 
struct and teach the prisoners, and to 
administer to them such advice and 
consolation as he may deem best cal- 
culated to promote their welfare and 
reformation. He is expected to con- 
duct religious services in the chapel 
on the Sabbath, to have the super- 
vision of the library, and to cooper- 
ate with the warden and under his 
direction for the maintenance of good 
discipline and for the best good of 
the convicts. His place is a rever- 
ential and fatherly one, and such is 
the wide discretion with which he is 
clothed, and the privileges open to 
him that he may be of invaluable as- 
sistance in various ways, and many 








of the chaplains have devoted them- 
selves to their missions at the institu- 
tion with devout fidelity and zeal. 
Amongst those who have held the 
position are the following named 
ministers of the gospel: Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bouton, Rev. Dr. E. E. Cum- 
mings, Rev. John Atwood, Rev. Mr. 
Kelley, Rev. Eleazer Smith, Rev. 
Caleb Brown, Rev. Samuel Cooke, 
Rev. Sullivan Holman, Rev. Hosea 
Quinby, Rev. E. R. Wilkins, Rev. 
D. C. Easton, and Rey. C. L. Pink- 
ham. 

The Rev. Eleazer Smith held the 
chaplaincy fourteen or fifteen years. 
He and the Rev. Hosea Quinby 
wrote each a book based on their 
prison experiences, that of the former 
being entitled ‘‘ Nine Years Among 
the Convicts; or Prison Remini- 
scences,’ and that of the latter, “ The 
Prison Chaplaincy, and Its Experi- 
ences.’’ These works dealt with the 
moral and psychological phases of 
prison life, as well as with its physi- 
cal and material aspects and needs, 
and recited incidents in the experi- 
ence of individual prisoners. 

On the walls of the warden’s office 
are hung the portraits of many of the 
past officers of the institution, and the 
room is an interesting picture-gallery 
of the men who have helped to make 
the institution what it is in mechani- 
cal, disciplinary, and moral success. 

The following is the present prison 
roster : 


Warden, Charles E. Cox. 

Deputy warden, Samuel D. Robinson. 

Chaplain, Rev. Charles L,. Pinkham. 

Physician, Edgar A. Clark, M. D. 

Steward, Frank J. Sanborn. 

Hall officer, Guy C. Marden. 

Overseers in shops—Joseph Martin, Martin A. 
Hadley, Frank Day, Charles I. Waldron, Mar- 
shall C. Evans, George N. Nicholson. 
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Guards—Dav'd O. Rand, Walter E. Nudd, 
Gilbert F. Rand, Fred A. Davis, Walter H 
Flanders, Kingman S. Haselton. 

Night watch: Shops, Natt Wiggin; hall, 
George W. Trickey. 

Matron, Mrs. Ella Parmenter. 

Engineer, Archie A. Clough. 

Messenger, William H. Price. 


The fare given the prisoners is 
plain, wholesome, and well-cooked. 
The articles of diet are varied in 
some details from season to season, 
and extra allowances of bread are 
given prisoners who make applica- 
tion for them at any meal. They 
are also given certain allowances of 
tobacco. The following is the pre- 
vailing order of food: 


Sunday: Breakfast—baked beans, brown bread 
and coffee ; supper—rice pudding, flour bread 
molasses, and cocoa. 

Monday: Breakfast—flour bread, molasses, and 
coffee; dinner—corned beef, vegetables, and 
flour bread; supper—flour bread, molasses 
and cocoa. 

Tuesday: Breakfast—mush, flour bread, and 
milk ; dinner— fish hash, vegetables, and flour 
bread; supper—flour bread, molasses, and 
cocoa 

Wednesday Breakfast corned beef, warm 
brown bread, and coffee ; dinner—fresh beef 
soup, with vegetables, and flour bread; sup 
per—flour bread, molasses, and cocoa. 

Thursday Breakfast — oatmeal, flour bread 
and milk; dinner—pea soup or bean soup 
with pork, and brown bread; supper—flour 
bread, molasses, and cocoa 

Friday: Breakfast—-flour bread, molasses, and 
coffee ; dinner—fish hash, and brown bread 
with fish, vegetables, et supper — flour 
bread, molasses, and cocoa. 

Saturday: Breakfast—meat hash, brown bread, 
and milk ; dinner—fresh beef soup, with veg 
etables, and flour bread ; supper—flour bread 
molasses, and cocoa 


By a legislative act of 1869, the 
state treasurer is made treasurer of 
the prison, and Solon A. Carter, who 
has held the former office for the sev- 
eral years last past, has had this ad- 
ditional responsibility, discharging his 
obligations satisfactorily in this, as in 
other respects. 
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In 1869, Governor Onslow Stearns, 
and his council, prepared, with the 
active assistance of his private secre- 
tary, Jacob Benton, Jr., a series of 
rules and regulations for the conduct 
of the prison. These were revised and 
improved in 1883, and have remained 
in force. I do not know that any con- 
siderable adverse criticism has been 
made on them, or on any of the pre- 
cepts and commands enforced at the 
prison, whether at the instance of the 
governor and council, or emanating 
directly from the officers at the in- 
stitution. Some comment has been 
passed upon the injunction of oblig- 
ing convicts to keep their eyes down- 
cast. This is a practice not generally 
in vogue in such institutions, but it 
is favored as being of advantage in 
procuring satisfactory discipline, and 
the keeping the minds of the prison- 
ers from alluring objects that might 
lead them to be discontented, or ex- 
cite their curiosity and passion. 

The life of a convict is, as a rule, 
simple, silent, regular, uneventful, 
monotonous. Certain observances 
are permitted on two or three holi- 
days of each year, such as music or 
discourses in the chapel, and special 
articles of food. Certain time is com- 
muted from the sentences of convicts 
for good behavior, and they soon real- 
ize that there is nothing to gain, but 
much to lose, from any infraction of 
the requirements, any departure from 
the straightforward path of duty that 
has been marked out for them, the 
various objects to be attained having 
been taken into careful consideration. 
It is a hard life at best, one that 
wrecks the pride and disheartens 
many a man, and most assuredly one 
to be avoided. Punishment is less 
frequently resorted to than formerly, 


the solitary cells being only seldom 
used. The slide is an arrangement 
to lift a man by the wrists without 
injury, although the pain is excru- 
ciating, and four minutes is the ab- 
solute limit, and two minutes more 
than the average man could endure. 
This mode of punishment has its ad- 
vantages over a dark cell and a re- 
duced fare, but is seldom, if ever, 
used now. 

The dress of the convicts is the one 
prescribed long ago, of alternate red 
and black cloth, half of each garment 
being of one, and half of the other. 

The female prisoners occupy the 
south wing of the institution, and 
are employed cooking for the resi- 
dent officers, with the exception of 
the warden and deputy. They also 
make and repair clothing for the 
men. 

Labor is considered a relief, and 
not an adjunct to punishment. Con- 
victs very generally are glad to work. 
In the early history of the prison, the 
state employed the convicts, but for 
the many years last past the contract 
system has prevailed, and the labor 
of the male convicts has been leased 
by the state to contractors at so 
much each per diem, the price vary- 
ing with different times and condi- 
tions, forty cents a day being now 
allowed per man. The prison force 
is now occupied in the manufacture 
of chairs, the present contractors be- 
ing Converse & Whitney, of South 
Ashburnham, Mass., and from 600 to 
800 of these articles are made daily. 
For many years George T. Comins was 
contractor at the prison, his principal 
manufacture being bedsteads, some- 
times as many as 375 a day being 
turned out. When the state found 
work for the convicts, stone was cut, 
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harnesses, boots and shoes, and other 
articles, including at one time pitch- 
forks, were made, but an effort has 
been put forth throughout the his- 
tory of the prison to carry on some 
business there that would not come 
in direct competition with outsiders, 
and thus be to the detriment of the 
community. 

One of the touching incidents of 
recent prison life was the presence 
there of a mere child, a bright little 
girl. She was only six months old 
when with her 
mother, who had been sentenced for 
a term of years, and grew to be a 
considerable favorite with the war- 
den and others, remaining until she 
was in the neighborhood of five years 
of age, innocently running in and out 
and playing within the shades of the 
gruesome structure, wholly uncon- 
scious of the blot on her family name. 

At this writing there are 175 pris- 
oners in the institution, of whom 4 
are women. Stealing and attempt- 
ing to steal in some way, inclusive 
of burglary, breaking and entering, 
and highway robbery, is by far the 
most prolific crime. Of 183 convicts 
in the prison last year, 133 were 
natives of the United States, and 
there were from 1 to 28 each, natives 


she was taken in 


of other countries, 28 being from 
Canada, 5 from England, 3 from 
Scotland, 4 from Ireland, 6 from 
Nova Scotia, 2 from Italy, and 1 each 
from France and Denmark. Sen- 
tences varied from 1 year to 30 years, 
the greater number (49) being in for 
aterm of 3 years, and there were 21 
for 5 years, 10 for 4 years, 25 for 2 
years, 21 for 1 yearand 1 day. The 
daily average population was put 
down at 175. The pardoning power 


of the executive has been generally 
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very cautiously exercised and with 
salutary results. 

The history of crime and an analy- 
tical examination of its causes and 
conditions, and the ramifications and 
many phases of the great subject of 
criminology, do not fall within the 
scope of this narrative article. It 
has been regarded as fortunate for 
the public and the prisoners that the 
managers of our penitentiary have, 
with hardly an exception, been men 
of eminent good sense and practica- 
bility, rather than utopian theorists 
and mistaken sentimentalists, vain of 
publicity and anxious for conspicu- 
ousness. There may have been re- 
grettable, and possibly culpable, in- 
cidents in the inner history of the 
prison, but the institution presents an 
average record of propriety, whole- 
someness, of unparalleled excellence 
and success, of which our people may 
justly be proud, and which reflects 
honor and credit upon the state, inclu- 
sive of the successive administrations 
of the several governors and councils 
under which the 
maintained. 


prison has been 


There have been no escapes from 
the institution since September 11, 
1869, when a prisoner by the name 
of Joseph Myres was trusted to go 
outside of the old prison to feed the 
hogs in the neighboring stable, as 
was his custom, and he 
since neglected to return. The rec- 
ord shows 20 escapes in all, begin- 
ning with 5 in 1816. The wall of 
the old prison was originally low, 
and the whole structure was so in- 
secure and imperfect that escape 
was comparatively easy. Two men 
crawled up and out through a ven- 
tilator in the roof, another made a 
false hand with which he deceived 


has ever 
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the turnkey, he thinking the prison- 
er was in his cell while he was hid- 
den in the corridor. 

The most remarkable departure 
was that of the famous bank robber, 
Maximilian Shinburn, alias 
‘* Mark Baker,” alias “ Zim- 
’ alias ‘‘ Smith,’’ 
alias ‘‘Count Shinburn,”’ 
alias many other things. 
On the day of his escape, 


merman,’ 


December 3, 1866, the con- 
victs were formed in line, 
as usual, just before dark, 
and, while in the act of 





Maximilian Shinburn 


Alias“ Mark Baker» €F end of the plank form- 


archi . < > alias “Zimmerman 
marching across the yard {4:88 (Cin atias 


Under this low cross piece of one of 
the big doors to the gate in the yard, 
for a distance of two or three feet, 
were bored small holes close together. 
These holes were invisible from the 
inner side of the door, not 
reaching quite through, and 
they were so close up under 
the cross piece that they 
could not be seen from the 
outside, unless the observer 
stooped and took especial 
pains. However, they 
served to weaken the low- 


ing the door, so that when 


toward the prison, Shin- ;CountShinburn ete. Shinburn kicked at the 


for thirty years at the 


burn set his bucket upon Pe*tofa bandof ski right point they broke, and 


the ground and ran for the 

gate. The alarm was immediately 
given and the guard upon the prison 
wall discharged his musket at Shin- 
burn, but failed to hit him. He 


out he scud like a frigh- 
tened cat. He evidently knew just 
when and where to kick, for a “ pal” 
with a fine horse and carriage was in 
waiting for him, and he was driven 








Tne Escape of Maximilian Shinburn, the Notorious Bank Breaker, from the N. H. State Prison 


reached the gate where he knocked 
off the end of one of the planks which 
had been weakened for the purpose by 
borings under a cleat on the outside. 





December 3, I8€6. 


rapidly away. That he had help 
from the inside was suspected by 
some, and that he had valiant assis- 
tance on the outside of the prison 
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was very evident. He has been re- 
peatedly reported 


prison elsewhere, 


as incarcerated in 
dead, but 
whether this is a part of his cunning 


and as 


to avert apprehension, or whether he 
is really confined or gone from earth, 
is not positively known. He was an 
intellectual, accomplished German, a 
cracksman far excellence, with an un- 
equalled record of wholesale bank- 
breaking too 
He never been 
this prison, however. 


familiar to recount. 


has recommitted to 

He remarked 
when the officers were taking him 
hither that he 
months. 


might remain six 
The precaution was taken 
to place an extra lock on his cell, 
but it availed nothing. He was out 
in about seven months from the time 
of his commitment. 

There was a little old man at the 
prison, by the 
Thorndike, 


served at least five terms there, his 


name of Augustus 


who is said to have 
great criminal penchant being the 
stealing of horses and oxen. He has 
an additional record of a term at a 
county-farm in New Hampshire, be- 
sides repeated jailings, and is said to 
have been recognized not long ago 
serving a sentence at Deer Island, in 
Boston harbor. 

Another convict, by the name of 
George True, found the prison so 
popular that he became an inmate 
of it for the third time, and is now 
under arrest for further crime (burg- 
lary) which promises his early re- 
turn. Generally, however, one term 
is thought sufficient. 

Of the 183 inmates reported last 
year, 149 could read and write, 13 
could read only, and 21 could neither 


write nor read; 68 claimed to have 
been temperate; 115 admitted them- 
selves to have been intemperate; 23 
were under twenty years of age, 76 
between twenty and thirty years, 50 
between thirty and forty years, 24 
between forty and fifty years, 10 over 
45 were married and 138 
were unmarried. 


fifty years; 


The General Gilman Marston tramp 
law, passed by the legislature of 1878, 
seems to have had an effect upon the 
number of inmates at the institution, 
for the warden's report of 1880 shows 
a decrease of 29 during the year next 
previous. There had been, however, 
a revival of business throughout the 
which 


country, undoubtedly 


tributed to the reduction. 


con- 


Prisoners upon their discharge are 
given a new suit of clothes, and three 
dollars in cash, and, besides this, the 
Prisoners’ Aid society renders ma- 
terial and other assistance, and is de 
serving of high commendation, for 
the philanthropic work that it has 
accomplished in its goodly province. 

The health of the 
been remarkably good, no consider 


convicts has 


able epidemic having prevailed, and 
deaths have been few. There have 
been at times many months when the 
hospital was not occupied; and there 
has also been a great freedom from 


accidents of all kinds. 


“A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive. 
Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among.”’ 
Old Prison of Edi ire 


—I/nscription on th 














HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH REGIMENT, NEW HAMP- 


SHIRE 


VOLUNTEERS. 


By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER 


{ close of the siege of 
Donaldsonville is de- 
scribed in the following 
words by Comrade J. P. 
Heath: ‘‘One morning 
when looking up the river, we saw a 
large quantity of smoke, which we 
watched with much interest. Soon 
three or four large river steamers 
came in sight and swung in towards 
us. We could see soldiers on board 
dressed in blue. 

‘One of the steamers came near 
and made fast just above the fort and 
commenced 
troops. 


unload her 
They deployed and moved 
into the woods at the north. They 
were just in time, for Green was ap- 
proaching, his pickets already being 
in sight. 


rapidly to 


‘‘We hailed the regiment nearest 
us and asked, ‘Where are you from?’ 
‘Port Hudson; it has surrendered,’ 
they replied. 

‘*We asked, ‘What regiment are 
you of?’ They replied, ‘The Eighth 
New Hampshire.’ They 
‘What regiment are you of?’ Sev- 
eral of us replied, ‘We are of the 
Sixteenth New Hampshire.’ They 
then said, ‘Don’t fire again, boys; 
we will take care of you now.’ 

“We laughed and we cried, for de- 
liverance had come. The boys be- 
longing to the gunboats soon landed 
and came into the fort. They com- 


asked, 


XIV. 


Continued. 


menced to hug us and danced about 
like children, saying, ‘ Well, boys, you 
did make a grand fight.’’ 

The importance of holding Don- 
aldsonville against the enemy may 
be inferred from the fact that as soon 
as Port Hudson surrendered, Banks 
sent the troops under both Generals 
Gardner and Weitzel for its relief. 
General Banks, in making his report 
to General Halleck, 
the surrender of 
found it to move every 
available man to Donaldsonville to 
dislodge the enemy.’’ 

General Emory, in his report to 
General Banks, says: ‘‘Our victory 
at Donaldsonville was a brilliant af- 
fair.’’ In his report to Colonel Ir- 
win, Emory uses the words, ‘‘An 
heroic and brilliant defense.” “There 
were,’’ he says, ‘‘two reduced com- 
panies of the Twenty-eighth Maine 
and convalescents sent up from New 
Orleans to meet the enemy.’’ Those 
one hundred and eighty men with 
the gunboats repelled the assault of 
the enemy, taking one hundred and 
thirty prisoners, one lieutenant-colo- 
nel, one major, two captains, five 
lieutenants; killing and wounding 
three hundred and fifty men, among 
whom were Colonel Phillips and 
others of high rank. 

‘‘By this repulse, combined with 
that at La Fourche, the enemy has 


says: ‘‘ Upon 
Port Hudson I 
necessary 
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been checked in his movement upon 
New Orleans and the attempt to cut 
connection between Banks and his 
supplies has been frustrated.”’ 

Says General Banks in a letter to 
General Emory : 

‘“The behavior of Major Bullen 
and the troops under his command 
at Donaldsonville was most credit- 
able, and has greatly encouraged the 
spirit of the army. It is a compen- 
sation for the disgrace that rests upon 
Brashear.’’ [He refers to the cap- 
ture of that place with all its stores 
by the Confederates under General 
Taylor. | 

The official report, as given by 
General Stone to General Banks, is 
also highly complimentary. His 
words are, ‘‘ The troops at Donald- 
sonville made one of the most brave 
and gallant defenses that has come 
within my 


experience.’’ General 


Stone also recommended for promo- 
tion every officer engaged in that 
defense. 


The fighting is so well attested in 
the Confederate records and has been 
so lightly touched upon by our Fed- 
eral historians, that we feel justified 
in introducing nearly the full text 
of the following report of Brigadier- 


General Thomas Green to Major 


Louis Bush, assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral: 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE, 
July 3, 
Major:—In accordance with the order of 
General Mouton commanding me to take pos 
session of the Federal fort at Donaldsonville, 
I took up the line of march from Thibodeaux 
about eight o’clock at night with Hardeman’s, 
Shannon’s, and Herbert’s regiments of my bri- 
gade, and Lane’s, Stone’s, and Phillips’s regi- 
ments of Colonel Major’s brigade and Semmes’s 
battery. 
After marching the entire night, I encamped 
within nine miles of the fort about nine o’clock 
the next morning. 


1863. 


THE SIXTEENTH REGIMENT. 


During the 27th I rested our jaded troops and 
horses, getting all the information which could 
be procured relating to the situation of the fort, 
its force, defenses, etc., etc. 

I sent Stone’s regiment to the east of the 
bayou La Fourche, and ordered him to ad 
vance towards Donaldsonville on the bank and 
attract the attention of the enemy, and, ‘f pos 
sible, attack him on that side. With the bal 
ance of the command I advanced during the 
night of the 27th to within a mile and a half of 
the fort, where I dismounted my command 

Having determined on the plan of attack, I 
called the officers commanding the regiments 
together, and explained to them specifically 
the position each one was to occupy in the 
assault. 

Major Fifth 
perform 
the Mississippi 
down to the stockade of 
upright timbers set in the ground between the 
levee and the water’s edge and then make an 
entrance. 

Colonel Hardeman, with the 
Mounted Volunteers, was to 


the 
was to 


Shannon, with Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, 
cuit around the fort, 


above and advance 


a cir 
reach 


Fourth Texas 
move up the 
bayou road and as soon as he heard the fir 
ing of Shannon, or of the enemy, he was to 
assault the fort at the water’s edge, along the 
stockade and simultaneously with Shannon to 
make an entrance through the stockade and 
with Shannon assault the 
hand. 


garrison, hand to 

Phillips, Lane, and Herbert, with their regi 
ments, were to envelop the works, moving up 
around them to the brink of the ditch, shoot 
ing down the cannoneers and their supporters 
from the ramparts ata distance of only sixteen 
or eighteen feet. 

Major Shannon encountered the pickets of 
the enemy and a fire was opened upon him by 
the artillery of the fort. 

He advanced to the stockade, driving the 
enemy from it and firing upon them through 
their own port-holes. He pushed a part of his 
men over their works, the men helping each 
other over; the balance 
around the stockade 
water, into the fort. 


of his men moved 


through the shallow 
Hearing the small arms of Major Shannon 
amid the roar of artillery, I ordered an advance 
of the whole line. The fight was desperately 
contended on every part of the ground. 
Colonel Hardeman, with the Fourth Texas, 
being unable to control his guide, was delayed 
in his attack on the La Fourche side until 
nearly daylight, but his casualties show with 
what determined courage that veteran regi- 
ment stood its ground after it came into action. 
The attack on the fort was made before light, 
at two o’clock in the morning, for the purpose 
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of preventing the gunboats from being in ad- 
vance. We were not repulsed until we found, 
after getting into the stockade, that there was 
yet a ditch to cross, running in front of, and 
parallel with, the river. At this ditch a most 
desperate fight ensued between the commands 
of Shannon and Phillips and the enemy. 

Our wen here used brickbats upon the heads 
ofthe enemy, who returned the same. Captain 
Killough and Lieutenant Land and other offi 
cers and men were wounded on their heads 
with bricks thrown by the enemy, which had 
first been thrown by our men. There never 
more desperate courage displayed than 
was shown by our men engaged in this as- 
sault. The 
ample of desperate courage which will not be 
without its effect We 
cannot be said of the brave defenders inside 
the fort. | 

We fought 


was 


enemy have been shown an ex 


wonder if the same 


from two o'clock a. m. until 
daylight without intermission, and our dead 
and wounded the of the 
The garrison contained between five 


and six hundred Federals 


show desperation 
assault 
Oh, no; only one 
hundred and eighty.) 

At daylight I sent a flag of truce, asking per- 
mission to pick up our wounded and bury our 
My 
a flag so early was to get 
away a great number of our 


dead, which was refused, as I expected 
object in sending 
men who had 
found a little shelter near the enemy’s works 


and who would undoubtedly be 


taken pris 
oners. I must have saved a hun 
dred my flag of truce 
officer as he approached the fort to order our 
troops still there, away. 

We mourn the fall of many of our bravest 
and best officers and men, among them Major 
Shannon, Captain Ragsdale, Lieutenants Darby 
and Cole of the Fifth, Major Ridley of Phillips’s 
regiment, and Lieutenant 
Fourth, and others. 

Had the ‘ort fallen into our hands, I am sat 
isfied, with a little work on it 
held it all the 
Hudson. 


As it was, 


men by instructing 


Cartwright of the 


, we could have 


against Port 


gunboats below 
Its capture and occupation would doubtless 


have caused great uneasiness and inconve 


nience to the Federal army besieging Port Hud- 


son. In this view much risk was justified in 


its attempted capture 


This report of Green was sent to 
Major-General ‘Taylor, who _for- 
warded it to Richmond with these 
comments :— 

‘* Personal observation satisfies me 
that no engagement during this war 
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has illustrated more signally the des- 
perate valor of Confederate troops 
than the attack on this position. 

‘‘Although the attack may have 
been in some respects an unwise one, 
I am not disposed to attach the 
slightest censure to so gallant a sol- 
dier as General Green, whose dispo- 
sition is to attack the enemy wher- 
ever he finds him.’ 

These reports, taken from the offi- 
cial records of the Confederacy, while 
recording the courage of their troops 
equally, though indirectly, extol the 
courage of the brave and resolute 
defenders of Donaldsonville, for the 
desperate fighting of which the Con- 
federates boast must have been met 
by equally desperate fighting by the 
few Federal troops who confronted 
them. The story of that defense, 
unless fully confirmed by official re- 
ports from both Federal and Con- 
federate sources, could hardly be 
believed. 

Here were one hundred and eighty 
men, the majority of whom had be- 
fore this scarcely been under fire, the 
majority of whom were just out of 
the hospitals of New Orleans, con- 
fronted by six regiments and one 
battery commanded by as brave offi- 
cers as ever led Confederate troops. 
Our men were so scantily officered 
that one of the Sixteenth privates 
on the morning after the first night’s 
fighting was appointed acting ser- 
geant and put in command of the 
squad that defended the stockade 
running from the fort to the river. 

The fighting, a part of the time, 
was hand to hand; the men used 
brickbats when lying on opposite 


sides of the embankment that sepa- 


rated them from the enemy. The 
enemy tried foul means, as well as 
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fair. Near morning of the first 
night's fight, a squad of the enemy 
said, “ We wish to surrender.” Sev- 
eral of our men mounted the parapet 
to receive them and were instantly 
fired upon. They did not forget this 
piece of cowardice and treachery, for 
when a flag of truce a little later ap- 
peared, the bearer of it was shot, as 
were two others who appeared on a 
similar mission. This was not right 
according to the rules of war, but 
our men had been fooled; they re- 
solved not to be fooled again, rules 
of war or no rules of war. 


CHAPTE 


DARK HOURS PRECEDING 


YN order to complete the 
story of the fall of Don- 
aldsonville it was nec- 

essary to anticipate the 

fact that Port Hudson 
just the 


raised. 


capitulated before siege 
of Donaldsonville was We 
must now return for a few moments, 
and in doing so will take a broad 
outlook of military affairs as they 
appeared the last of June and first of 
July, 1863. 

At no other time, perhaps, after 
the beginning of the war, had there 
been so great uneasiness throughout 
the country. 
ple were discouraged. 
the dead was in the city mansion and 


Multitudes of our peo- 
Mourning for 


mountain hamlet. 
ings under the auspices of Fernando 
Wood and others were held in Coop- 
er Institute, New York. In a few 
months, the time for which thou- 
sands of our troops had enlisted 


Great peace meet- 


THE 
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There was still sounding in their 
ears, too, the words of General Green, 
‘No prisoners will be taken.’’ It 
was a fight for life, and those of the 
Sixteenth who were engaged in that 
defense certainly showed just as good 
fighting material as was ever shown 
by the ‘‘ Gallant Second’’ of New 
Hampshire, or by 
Fifth’’ of 
the 
Hampshire, or 


the ‘‘ Fighting 
New Hampshire, or by 
of New 
by any other regi- 
ment that ever fought in an open 


‘‘ Unsurpassed Eighth "’ 


field or in defense of a beleaguered 


garrison. 


mR AN 


FALI. OF PORT HUDSON. 
would expire, and apparently there 
were none to take their place. 

In Indiana, mobs were resisting the 
drafts, Mr. Lincoln confessed 
that it was doubtful if they could be 
York or Boston. 
The restoration of McClellan was ve- 


and 


enforced in New 


hemently urged. Foreign powers 
were on the point of interfering and 
that meant the recognition and, likely 
enough, the success of the Confeder- 
acy. Pope Pius IX. sent his con- 
gratulations to Jefferson Davis, De- 
cember 3, 
of that communication is 
now in the hands of the historian of 


the Sixteenth. 


1863; a photograph copy 
original 


Desertions, that had been increas- 
ing to an alarming extent, were mul- 
tiplied, though in the interest of truth 
and in justice to all, it should be said 
that 95 per cent. of the desertions 
were from among foreign-born vol- 
unteers. 
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The month of May had brought 
the defeat at Chanceilorsville. Then 
followed the retreat of a dispirited 
the Rappahannock. 
The nineteenth of June found the 


army across 
enemy with a powerful army in the 
state of The entire 
Army of the Potomac and the Capi- 
tol at Washington were imperiled. 
Inthe West and Southwest the out- 
look was scarcely less gloomy and 


Pennsylvania. 


The naval attack on 
Fort Mc- 
Confederates, 


disheartening. 
Charleston was a failure. 
Alister, held by the 
had resisted all attempts to capture 
it. Burnside had been outgeneraled 
and checked 
paign. 


in his Tennessee cam- 
Rosecrans was making no 
the 
under General Bragg. 


progress against Confederates 


The enemy, 
crossing the Ohio river, triumphantly 
invaded the and 


state of Indiana, 


there were no available troops to 
had 
beginning the 
siege in May, but on the first of July 


resolute 


intercept them. Grant sur- 


rounded Vicksburg, 
31,000 men opposed him, 
avowing their purpose to starve on 
mule meat sooner than surrender. 

had been 
captured by Magruder, which gave 


Galveston, Texas, re- 
the Confederates valuable stores and 
The condition of 
the Department of the Gulf during 
the month of June and the first of 


July at other points was equally un- 


an open seaport. 


promising. 


Twice Rad our troops 
been repulsed before Port Hudson, 


with an aggregate loss of nearly four 
thousand men. Our ranks, too, were 
rapidly depleting by 


death. 


sickness and 


In our own regiment, as we have 
seen, not a day passed without its 
death records. General Gardner in 
Port Hudson seemed in no haste to 
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surrender, though twice invited to 
do so. Itis true that his communi- 
cations with the outside world were 
cut off and his supplies were much 
reduced, but he was so strong in 
numbers that we did not know how 
soon he might assume the aggressive, 
and he was 


so very strongly en- 


trenched, his fortifications were so 
faultlessly 


ground 


constructed, and the 
inside was so admirably 
adapted for the movement and mass- 
ing of troops, that he had nothing 
or but little to fear from assaults out- 
side. It is pretty evident that on 
the first of July Gardner had about 
as many effective men within the for- 
tifications as Banks could command 
outside. 

Extending the view, we find that 
after Green’s first repulse at Donald- 
sonville he erected masked batteries 
at different points on the river, men- 
aced our navigation and threatened 
to cut our base of supplies. 

General ‘‘ Dick’’ Taylor, General 
Mouton, and Colonel Major moved 
against Brashear City, which was but 
feebly garrisoned, and with scarcely 
any resistance captured it, June 22, 
together with all the personal and 
general baggage of our troops that 
had been stored there. 

In General Taylor's report to Gen- 
eral Boggs he says, ‘‘ The quantity 
of quartermaster, commissary, and 


ordnance stores captured exceeds 


belief."’ In another report he says, 
‘*We have captured supplies enough 
to last during the rest of the war.”’ 
He also adds, *‘In money value my 
capture at Brashear City is worth to 
the Confederacy two millions of dol- 
lars.”’ 

By what oversight this vast amount 
of property had been left thus exposed 
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has never yet been reported. Fortu- 
nately, the Sixteenth on its return 
from Butte 4 la Rose took along its 
baggage, some of which was at 
Brashear City, though most of it had 
been stored at Algiers. 

After the capture of Brashear City, 
a detachment of Taylor’s troops 
moved along the Western railroad 
toward New Orleans and reach a 
point within twenty-five miles of that 
city. July 4, General Emory wrote 
to General Banks, as we have stated, 
that he must send him troops or the 
enemy, Green from the north and 
Taylor, Mouton and Major from the 
west would capture the city in spite 
of any defense he could make. 
was the condition 
Southwest. 

Thus, after fighting with varied 
“success for 30 months, our national 
affairs seemed darker and more dis- 
couraging than ever before. 

Who that then lived, having one 
spark of patriotism in his bosom, did 
not tremble for the American repub- 
lic ? 


Such 
of affairs in the 


Defeat at one or two points ap- 
parently would have changed at that 
juncture the entire results that fol- 
lowed. 

But we must add that somehow our 
boys were not altogether disheartened. 
Perhaps it was because they did not 
know the worst. 

The calculation as to the time of 
our enlistment that had been made 
was that our regiment ought to have 
left Louisiana for home, June 15. 
But all talk as to the expiration of 
our term of service during those dark 
hours was at an end. 

We were there on the field, and 
though dying daily were to remain 
willingly, if not cheerfully, until Port 
Hudson was taken, or until we were 
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defeated. We had not the remotest 
thought of leaving our comrades of 
other regiments while the principal 
object for which we had gone to the 
Department of the Gulf was not ac- 
complished. 

About one hundred and fifty miles 
north of us at the head of the forces 
besieging Vicksburg was one of the 
least demonstrative but most remark- 
able military geniuses this world has 
known. Fighting to him was no 
pastime, but the discharge of a most 
solemn duty. He fought that there 
might be peace. 
insignia of 


To him even the 
distasteful. 
While visiting foreign lands, though 
repeatedly urged, he uniformly re- 
fused to witness military pageants. 


He 


war were 


was courageous, persistent, 


shrewd, skilled, and supremely pa- 


triotic. ‘‘He had the patience of 
fate and the force of Thor.’’ A sin- 
gle saying that fell from his lips is a 
key to his military life: 

‘If a battle is inevitable, be the 
first to strike and never scare.’’ 
“When in doubt, move to the front,” 
was another of his maxims. In a 
letter to his father he wrote, “I never 
expect to have an army whipped, 
unless it is badly whipped and I 
can’t help it.”’ 

His mind was as comprehensive as 
that of Napoleon, but he was unlike 
Napoleon in that he had no selfish 
purposes to subserve. 

We have time to watch the ascen- 
dency of his star only for a moment, 
and may do this because he it was 
who not only conquered Vicksburg, 
but relieved the Nineteenth Army 
Corps from its perilous situation, and 
rendered the fall of Port Hudson not 
only possible but certain. 
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General Grant left New Carthage 
in April. In 20 days he marched 
200 miles, fought five battles, took 
go cannon and 6,000 prisoners, de- 
stroyed Pemberton’s communication, 
and then to the wall. 
Grant's loss in killed, wounded, and 
No better 
campaign ever was planned or exe- 


drove him 


missing was only 4,000. 
cuted; the people for the first time 


in months exultant. <A 
military genius had come to the res- 


six were 
cue of the republic. 
Grant reached Vicksburg in May. 
To capture it 
There delays, obstacles, 
to 


was his purpose. 


were and 


interferences which many men 
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insurmountable. 
‘‘When do you expect to take the 
city ?’’ tauntingly 
secessionist. 


would have been 
a female 
‘*T can’t tell exactly,’’ 
said Grant, ‘‘ but I shall stay till I 
do, if it takes 30 years.” 


asked 


His invinci- 
ble purpose was irresistible, and July 
4, two months after the siege began, 
the stars and stripes waved over this 


‘‘ Gibraltar of the Confederacy.’ 

In its capitulation there were sur- 
rendered to Grant 15 generals, 31,600 
soldiers, 172 cannon—‘‘the greatest 
capture of men and armament ever 
made at one time since the invention 
of gunpowder, if not since the crea- 
tion of man.’’ 


Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections from any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


BOAT 
By 


Come, Love, come! 
The sun sinks low; 
Haste, Dear, haste! 
The soft winds blow ; 
The boat swings near, 
And away we glide,— 
My Love and I,— 
And the lake is wide. 


nti 


tinued. 


SONG. 


Laura 1). Nichols. 


Far and away, 

Like a leaf, we float: 
Soft as a kiss 

The waves lap the boat: 
Dark on the gold 

Of the sun-steeped west, 
Like a fortress old, 

Is the mountain crest. 


Pine boughs murmur, 


The birds chirp low, 


Sing, Love, sing! 


As I lightly row ; 


Calmly—sweetly— 


The day is done, 


And stars are gleaming 
One by one. 





Conducted by Fred Gowin 


g, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


OVERWORK. 


1. H. Campbell, Ph. D. 


the 


below 


In regard to 
“ Should the high 
school study outside of school hours, 
and if so, 


sixth question, 
children 
much?” there 


how was 


great unanimity of opinion. Here the 
opinions of teachers, superintendents, 
and physicians were in accord. 

No superintendent gives an unquali 
fied “No.” “Not to any 


great extent”: another, “ Not as a rule. 


One says, 
Strong children may study one hour per 
day’; another, “ Certainly but little, if 
any; no regular lessons should be as- 
signed to be learned at home, except 
He 
further adds: “ In twelve years’ experi- 
ence as a 


in the highest grammar grade.” 


grammar master I never 
assigned a regular lesson to be learned 
out of school. At the same time, many 
pupils did study at home to supplement 
the study in school. The results, so 
far as proficiency at the end of the 
course were concerned, were fully as 
good as in schools which required much 
work at home.” 


One says: “ Pupils 


should study at home during last half- 


year of 


grammar school in order to 


become accustomed to high school 


work,” 

With one exception, all the teachers 
gave an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Some modify the answer, how- 
ever, with such expressions as “ But 
little”, “ Only collaterally and incident- 
ally.” 


One writes: “I think children 


below the seventh grade should study 


none out of school. Let them play, 
work, and be young animals.” 

The opinions of the physicians are 
somewhat at variance with one another 
and with the others reporting. One 
says “No”; another, “As a rule, no” 
others say, “ But little’’, “ Boys a little, 
girls not any”, “ An hour or so will not 
injure”, “What is needed to maintain 
a fair standing.” 

The general verdict from all classes 
taken at an average seems to be that 
children above the sixth grade should 


study out of school from one-half to one 


? Address before the Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association, at Nashua, N. H., May 1, 1897. 
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and one-half hours, the work in school 
occupying about five hours. Several 
would have one lesson learned outside, 


a number would 


have outside study 
begin with a half-hour’s work during 
fourth, fifth, or sixth years in school. A 
very few would have the time of outside 
study extended to two or more hours 
when pupils reach the grammar school. 

The seventh and last question was 
“ How many hours should high school 
students work daily, including recita- 
tions?” 

As regards the time element of study 
in the high school, there was no great 
diversity of opinion among superintend- 
ents and teachers. 

Two gave the length of time for 
study, including time of recitations, as 
five hours; about ten cent. 


per gave 


six or six and one-half hours: fifty per 
cent. gave six to eight hours, an aver 
ape of 


seven to 


seven hours: thirty per cent., 


nine hours, an average of 


eight hours; one gave eight to 


ten 


hours. The general average was about 


seven and one-half hours. The physi- 


cians favored a less number of hours 


for study, the limits given being five 
and eight, and the 


general average 


about six and one-half hours, an hour 
less than the time as given by the edu- 
cators. 

Investigations have shown that the 
average time spent in study and reci- 
tation in the high schools of Boston, 
Providence, and Fitchburg, during the 
five days of the forty 


weeks in the 


school and one-fourth 


hours daily, of which from two hours to 


year, is seven 
two and one-quarter are spent outside 


the school. <A few statements not clas- 


sified above, but called out indirectly 


by the questions, contain such valuable 
hints for teachers that I quote them 
here. 
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“ The 
sonality of the teacher is a 
the health of the child. 


A superintendent says: per- 
factor in 
The nervous 
teacher who frets, scolds, and irritates 
(alas! there are many) is an enemy to 
good health and good The 
teacher who inspires, smiles, and is ever 


nature. 


serene, is like a sunny day and an in- 
vigorating air—a constant tonic.” 

A teacher writes: “The answers 
given are intended to apply to children 
in good health. I have no doubt that 
children of less than average strength 
are injured by trying to do the work 
performed by others more robust. Our 
rigidly graded schools make no pro- 
vision for pupils physically weak, but 
The 


mark high, to graduate with one’s class, 


strong in ambition. desire to 
or to take a prize, may work a serious 
injury to an ambitious child who is not 
strong. In my school I have always 
watched such pupils and advised with 
parents whenever the scholar was ap- 
think 
arranged 
that children not physically or mentally 


proaching the danger point. | 
our system should be so 
strong may be able to remain in school 
with profit and without injury, and that 
their necessarily slow pace may not hold 
back bright, strong scholars. This could 
be done by having more teachers and 
arranging for the individual, rather than 
for the crowd. I would remove all com- 
petitive markings and rely upon arous- 
Much of 
the present rigid classification should 
be discontinued.” 


ing the interest of the pupil. 


He says further: 
“One thing which does try the nerves 
and exhaust the strength of both teach- 
ers and scholars is our present system 
of miscalled discipline. Any system of 
discipline which is applied to the out- 
side, which concerns itself with pre- 
venting disorder by applying penalties, 
and which represses all childish spirit 
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and compels children to ever face 
front, to keep in position, to keep step, 
and all the petty things which are 
done under discipline, is enough to 
break down the health of a 
child.” 

I have in this paper quoted at length 
from leading educators and physicians 
who are better situated and qualified for 
forming a correct judgment upon this 
subject than I myself. 


strong 


They are rep- 
resentative men in their professions, of 
large and varied experience, and their 
opinions should have much weight with 
us in determining our course in relation 
to the questions discussed. 

In many places a great change has 
taken place in the later years as re- 
gards the consideration in which teach- 
ers and pupils mutually hold one an- 
other. Formerly, the relation between 
the two was one of enmity. The pupils 
looked upon the teacher as their natural 
enemy, while the teacher considered 
himself as the taskmaster and governor, 
and was apparently delighted to find an 
opportunity to assert his authority by 
inflicting punishment. Representatives 
from such schools have declared that 
they felt as if something had been 
neglected, or that the school work was 
not properly closed any day without 
their receiving a flogging, and the 
teacher seemed equally conscious of a 
neglect of duty if he failed to find an 
opportunity for inflicting it. 

Now all this is changed; the bonds 
of sympathy and love uniting teacher 
and pupils are, theoretically, at least, 
as they should be, the strongest that 
bind any two classes together. The 
pupils look upon the teacher as a friend 
and counsellor; the teacher upon the 
pupils as priceless gems entrusted to 
his care. 

Where these ideal conditions fully 
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obtain, there is no danger from over- 
work; for the confidence and interest 
engendered preclude the possibility of 
more being required by the teacher 
than can without danger be performed 
by the child, while his physical well- 
being is looked after with a solicitude 
equal to that for his intellectual and 
moral. 

A superintendent writes : “ It makes a 
great difference whether children study 
from love of it and an interest in the 
work, or whether they feel compelled 
to do it, and call it a grind.” 

It is quite evident from the letters 
received and from other educational 
writers that with our modern pedagogi- 
cal principles, or by means of them, 
many of the evils prevailing in the 
schools of the past generation have 
been eradicated. The exposure of 
these evils and a showing up of false 
ideas, with a presentation of better 
methods and principles by such writ- 
ers as Herbert Spencer, Horace Mann, 
and Mark Hopkins, have done much to 


change the sentiments of the people 


in regard to education, and to make 
the schools what they should be. 
Spencer, in his “ Education,” shows 
to what a shameful extent the claims 
of the physical nature were neglected 
in his day in Great Britain, both in 
school and out. He thus speaks of 
the “Excess of mental application” : 
“On old and young the pressure of 
modern life still 
In all businesses and _ profes- 
sions intenser competition taxes the 
energies and abilities of every adult, 
and with the view of better fitting the 
young to hold their place under this 
intenser competition, they are subject 
to a more severe discipline than here- 
tofore. The damage is thus doubled. 
Fathers, who find not only that they 


puts a increasing 


strain. 
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are run hard by their multiplying com- 
petitors, but that while laboring under 
this disadvantage, they have to main- 
tain a more expensive style of living, 
are all the year round obliged to work 
early and late, taking little exercise, 
and getting but short holidays. The 


.. . . 
constitutions shaken by this long-con- 


tinued over-application they bequeath 
to their children. And then these com- 
paratively feeble children, predisposed 
as they are to break down under an 
ordinary strain upon their energies, are 
required to go through a curriculum 
much than that pre- 
unenfeebled children 
of past generations.” 


more extended 


scribed for the 

We have heard this opinion echoed 
so many times in our own land in the 
past by observing educators and profes- 
sional men—and many, I find, even now 
hold this same judgment—that we must 
believe that there is or was a cause for 
such a complaint. 

But has there not been a change in 
our land, think, also in 
Great Britain, in that the brain is not 
so much as formerly cultivated at the 
expense of the brawn? 


own and, I 


Have not the medical inspection of 
our schools, the gymnasiums, physical 
and manual training, walking clubs, 
all other kinds 


of clubs for getting out-of-door exer- 


snow-shoe clubs, and 
cise, the lawn tennis, and the bicycle, 
revolutionized sentiments of soci- 
ety, put a premium upon health and 
strength, and made red cheeks, a good 
physique, and of endurance 
more attractive than pale cheeks and 
lavishing languor ? 


the 


powers 


As a consequence of such provision 
for the training of the physical nature, 
or of this change of sentiment, we find 
no longer in our schools such curricula 
of study as Spencer gives of some of 
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the representative schools of Scotland 
and England of the last generation, in 
which twelve or more hours were de- 
voted to study, one hour per day to 
‘“‘exercise in the open air, in the shape 
of a formal walk, often with 
books in hand, and even this only 
when the weather is favorable at the 
appointed time.” 


lesson 


For myself, I confess I have no sym- 
pathy or patience with those who are 
forever crying out against overwork in 
our schools. The fact is, that most of 
the children don’t know what hard 
study is, and as for close application, 
many know no more how to apply 
themselves to their studies than does 
Joe, the ourang-outang, in the Zoo at 
Boston. 

Because boys and girls in their teens 
are reciting three or four hours and 


mull 


books two or three 


hours more each day of 


over their 
twenty-four 
hours, they and their parents accuse 
the teachers of gradually killing them 
with hard work in the schools, and 
leave out of the account the cigarettes 
smoked on the sly, the evenings spent 
upon the streets and in the lounging 
places of loafers, fetid with foul air; 
which things, with the indigestible stuff 
eaten and drunk, are enough to under- 
mine even a robust constitution. 

The girls, too, their parents approv- 
ing, come out early into society, in 
order to shine, dress, and dissipate in 
parties and late suppers until ennui 
seizes them as its prey; then they 
are taken from school because “ over- 
worked ” by the merciless teachers. 

It was my privilege to spend the last 
year among a people who considered it 
the main business of childhood and 
youth to gain an education and to fit 
themselves for manhood and woman- 
hood. 
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While I cannot subscribe to all the 
ideas of the Germans in regard to edu- 
cation, I do believe we may, if we only 
will, learn many valuable lessons from 
them. 

One of the most important of these 
is that home is the proper place for 
children nights. In Germany no boys 
or girls are seen upon the streets after 
dark, or in the beer gardens and other 
places of amusement. How strangely 
in contrast with our streets and public 
places, where the sound of young voices 
is heard and youthful faces are seen 
till late into the night! 

It is a fact that the Germans as a 
race are stronger and more robust than 
the Americans. The Germans claim this; 
we allow it. It is also probable that 
their children have greater powers of 
endurance than ours, but it is certainly 
a wonderful eye-opener to us to learn 
what an amount of study their children 
can endure and grow fat upon it. 

They begin school at six years of age. 
The first year they recite about eighteen 
hours per week. The number of hours 
of recitation gradually increases until 
the eighth school year, the last year in 
the elementary school, when they have 
from thirty-two to thirty-five hours per 
week of solid recitations—about seven 
hours per day. All of 


must be prepared at home. 


these lessons 
If you 
ask how long it takes to prepare these 
lessons, I must say I never could learn, 
but they must have them, for no child 
would dare face his teacher with a les- 
son This kind of work is 
continued for forty-six weeks each year. 
Do you wonder that the Germans excel 
in scholarship ? 


unlearned. 


Would you not expect 
the parents to cry out against the over- 
work in the schools? They never think 
of such a thing; they have always been 


accustomed to it, and the children keep 
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well, for in general they observe the 
laws of health. 

There is connected with every school 
in the land a gymnasium or “ Turnen 
Halle,” and two of the hours each week 
are devoted to physical development, 
according to the land. 
Would that our state would make’ but 


the laws of 


a beginning in providing gymnasiums 
for such training! 

As the pupils go from the elementary 
schools to the secondary schools—the 
Gymnasia or the Normal schools—the 
hours of recitation per week are still 
increased. I have hour plans for these 
and they are the same for all 


schools of the kind in the state— 


schools 
which 
show aéeve forty hours of recitation per 
week, for each class. 

Their recitations begin at seven in 
the morning and close at six at night, 
with two hours of intermission at 
noon, and five minutes, sometimes ten, 
When you 
pose they learn their lessons? 


between classes. do sup- 
How 
many hours must they work per day? 

After seeing pupils for a year thriv- 
ing on such work as this, could you 
believe that pupils, properly cared for, 
are overworked by five to seven hours 
of study and recitation for five days in 
the week and from thirty to forty weeks 
per year? 

To sum up, then, the results of this 
investigation, we find: First, that the 
children are not overworked in our pub- 
lic. schools. Second, that very few cases 
of serious injury from overwork have 
been observed, and these, as a rule, have 
been the result of ambitious students 
doing double work, or of pupils weak 
physically performing the tasks of the 
stronger. Third, that the charge of over- 
work is often made against the schools 
by ambitious parents whose children 


have failed to do the work from mental 
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or physical weakness, for which the sibility. Fifth, that children below the 


school is not responsible; that it is high school should study out of school 


sometimes made from ignorance of the hours from about the sixth grade up, 


work and requirements of the school; beginning with a half hour and_in- 
as a scapegoat for evil for which the creasing to an hour and a half; that 
home is responsible; from the desire of high school students should study at 
finding fault, and from positive ill will least seven hours, including recitation 
toward the schools or teachers. Fourth, periods. 

that a large per cent. of the so-called Given good teachers in good school 
cases of overwork are due to worry, in buildings, properly lighted, heated, and 
cities where promotion and graduation ventilated; with healthy children, whose 
depend upon examinations alone; that chief business is to gain an education 
neglect to care for bodily health is re- to fit themselves for life’s duties, there 
sponsible for many failures; that out- is no danger of overwork in doing what 
side interests—music, entertainments, is required in our public schools, if the 
etc.,—and outside attractions—parties, common-sense laws are observed as 
late suppers, and other dissipations regards periods of labor and rest, re- 


must bear the burden of greater respon- creation, sleep, food, and exercise. 


DANIEL G. ROLLINS. 


Daniel G. Rollins was born at Great Falls (now Somersworth) October 18, 
1842, and died in the same city August 30. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1860, and from the Harvard law school in 1862. After practising law 
in Portland, Me., for a few years, he went to New York City and held the office 
of assistant United States district attorney from 1866 to 1869. Four years of pri- 
vate practice followed, and from 1873 to 1881 he was an assistant district 
attorney. In the latter year he was elected surrogate of the county, and served 
in that capacity until January 1, 1888. Since that time he had been engaged in 
the practice of his profession with the firms of Carter, Rollins & Ledyard and 
Rollins & McGrath. He was a very successful criminal prosecutor and a prom- 
inent club man. 

DR. J. B. RAND. 


Dr. Joseph B. Rand was born in Barnstead, April 2, 1824, and died at White 


River Junction, September 3. He practised medicine at Hartford, Vt., for thirty 
years, from 1858, but of late years had interested himself in woolen mills. 
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ARTHUR G. BURLEY. 


Arthur Gilman Burley was born in Enfield, October 4, 1812, and went to Chi- 


cago in 1835. He was the pioneer crockery merchant of the then straggling vil- 


lage, and from 1852 to the time of his death was the head of the prominent firm 
of Burley & Tyrrell. For forty-four years he was treasurer of Oriental lodge, 
F. and A. M. He died in Chicago, August 28. 


MILON DAVISON. 


Milon Davison was born in Unity in 1834, was graduated from Dartmouth col- 
lege in 1862, and died at Alexandria, Minn., while on a business trip, August 23. 
He was principal of various academies in New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York, was admitted to the bar in 1872, and since 1874 had been treasurer of the 
Windham County savings bank at Newfane, Vt. 


A. J. FOGG. 


Andrew J. Fogg, aged 74 years, died at his home in Northwood, September 6. 
He was once register of deeds for Rockingham county, and had been sergeant-at- 
arms in the national house of representatives, and a clerk in the war department 
at Washington. He was an historical writer of considerable note and a contributor 
to many publications. 

AARON H. BEAN. 


Aaron Heywood Bean was born in Gilmanton, August 23, 1814, but removed 
to Boston with his parents when a boy. He became president of the National 
Fire Insurance company in 1871, of the Faneuil Hall Fire Insurance company in 
1874, and of the Hamilton National bank in 1883, holding the last-named posi- 
tion at the time of his death. He had served in the Boston common council and 
was one of the wardens of the South Congregational church in that city. He died 
in Boston, September 2. 

J. C. PLUMMER. 


Joseph Chadwick Plummer was born in Dover, March 13, 1833, and died in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 30. He operated the first machine shop in Minne- 
apolis, and was for a time at the head of the tool department of the Milwaukee 
railroad. Later, he engaged in the real estate business, and from 1889 to 1897 
was city assessor of Minneapolis. 


Cc. G. GOODRICH. 


C. G. Goodrich died at Newport, Vt., August 26. He was born in Enfield, 
January, 1820, and held many town offices. He left his entire estate, amounting 
to $75,000, for the endowment of a library building and its equipment. 
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